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Eanter, 1921 


The fourth year of our Teachers’ Alliance has been a year of 


storm and struggle: our principles have been attacked, and our lead- 

ers assailed and becudgeled from all sides. The issue is between 
eaction and progress: Shall teachers be freed from the shackles of 
creeds outworn”’ ? 

The blind and indifferent and hostile find in this movement 
nothing but “‘social unrest’’ motived by greed and selfishness and 
fomented by opportunists. |The discerning, however, know that 
the movement is from within, aiming fo professionalize education. 
It challenges as an unexamined premise the idea that teaching is a 
transient calling, or that teachers are the hirelings of the tax-payer. 

And hence this paradox: Teachers, the best friends either of 
the State that is or is to be, are opposed by forces political and 
economic within the State. 

Another Easter dawns. For the teachers of Alberta meeting 
in annual conference it brings a seasonable opportunity for crystal- 
clear insight, firm resolve, and united action. Time is on the side 
of the teachers. ~ 
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immediate action use 
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what you have lost. ‘ 
A phone call will get you instant and cour- 
teous service. 


The Herald Publishing Co. 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN GRADES 
XI and XI. 


UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION 
Permit teachers may obtain Grade XI. - 


Teachers with Second Class standing 
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Correspondence Department. 
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- SAANACH, B.C. 
ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 
‘CASTOR SCHOOL BOARD 
TABER SCHOOL BOARD 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED, No. 32. 
TAIMI SCHOOL DISTRICT, No. 3076. 


Candidates selected for the above posts, who are 
members of the A. T. A., are earnestly requested to 
apply for information to 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Avenue, Edmonton. 











TEACHERS IN DIFFICULTIES 


Members are urgently requested not to prejudice 
their case by acting without having previously received 
advice. Several cases have recently been brought to 
our notice where teachers have been stampeded into 
action—have even resigned—and thereby rendered it 
impossible for the Alliance to be of assistance. 


1. If you are a member of a Local Alliance, refer 
your case to the Local Executive, and if they so recom- 
mend, the matter may be referred to Headquarters. A 
report should be forwarded by the Local Executive. 
Many cases may be more expeditiously and successfully 
dealt with by the Local Alliance than by the Provincial 
Allianee. Loeal organizations should function where- 
ever possible. 


2. If a member at large, a letter, lettergram or long 
distance ’phone call will be promptly attended to, and 
the necessary advice tendered. 


Re the A.T.A. Magazine 


The Executive particularly desires that our mem- 
bers should take it upon themselves to see that the ad- 
vertisers in ‘‘The A.T.A. Magazine’’ have some recog- 
uition from our members. It is, of course, a business 
proposition with our advertisers, and much can be done 
by our members to ensure a steady income for the 
Magazine by making our advertisers feel that it is 
worth their while to take space with us. Remember 
them when your School Board is planning to make 
purchases for supplies or furniture. 


Re Contracts 


Members should very clearly understand that the 
fight over the Contract is a fight for the protection of 
the teachers in the village and rural school, where num- 
bers cannot be brought into play to ensure mutual pro- 
tection. We wish our members to know that the full 
Board of Directors of the U. F. A. has endorsed our 


Clause (5). 
The A. G. M. 


The annual convention of the A. E. A. will be held 
in the MeDougall Methodist Church, Edmonton, begin- 
ning Tuesday, March 29th. It has heretofore been the 
practice to hold the sessions of the A. T. A. concur- 
rently, but a change is contemplated this year. Last 
year at Calgary the sessions of the A. T. A. were held 
after the afternoon sessions of the A. E. A. and in the 
evening, so that the delegates were too fagged to give 
their best attention and thought to Alliance business; 
besides, a multiplicity of adjourned sessions made it 
difficult for all the delegates to be present all the time. 
But this is just what is wanted. Delegates who accept 
the responsibility and the benefit of the pool rate must 
expect to devote themselves entirely to A. T. A. busi- 
ness. The A. G. M. is the biggest event of the Alliance 
year; it furnishes the cement which binds together 
the organization, and is the occasion when Alliance 
officials must give an account of their stewardship. 


Bearing this in mind the Executive has now decided 
to hold the A. G. M. at Edmonton on Easter Monday, 
March 28, at 1 o’clock sharp. A banquet can be held 
at 7 o’clock, after which an evening session would 
finish the greater part of the important business. 


Voting Strength of Locals at Annual General Meeting 
Representation is as follows: 


Locals of 6to 9 members are entitled to One Delegate 
Locals of 10 to 24 members are entitled to Two Dele- 
gates. 


Locals of 25 to _. members are entitled to Three Dele- 
gates. 


One additional delegate for each additional 25 or 
fraction of 25. 


Please make sure that your Local Alliance is repre- 
sented at the A.G.M. All delegates should be present 
at each of the sessions. The future of the Alliance 
largely depends upon the decisions arrived at during 
the A.G.M. this year, and every local should shoulder 
the burden of responsibility by sending representatives. 

It is necessary to take immediate steps to call a 
meeting for the purpose of making final arangements 
for the Annual General Meeting. The following im- 
portant matters must be attended to: 

(1) The appointment of delegates to attend the A. 
G. M. 
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(2) The consideraion of the resolutions to be passed 
upon at the A. G. M. and the instruction of delegates 
with respect thereto. (3) The sending in of your an- 
nual report to Headquarters, which should consist of 
the following: List of names of members in good 
standing; amount of fees remitted to Headquarters; 
activities during the year. 


Fees.—This will be last appeal that can be made 
before the Annual General Meeting and the Executive 
very urgently requests that you make one final effort 
to bring up your membership to the highest possible 
total. Members paying their fees now will not be 
under any obligation to pay the annual membership fee 
for the year ending Easter, 1922, before December 31, 
1921, so that fees paid now will give the individual 
member the full benefits of membership for practically 
another year. Fees must be remitted before March 24. 


Transportation—Pooling of Expenses of Accredited 
Delegates 
The transportation expenses of accredited delegates 


will be pooled. Each delegate, therefore, should fill in 
the form attached to the delegate’s credential form, 
detach, and hand to the person appointed to adjust the 
travelling expenses of delegates. 

During the week the average will be struck (Last 
year the average was $8.30) and accredited delegates 
will either be required to pay in an amount sufficient 
to make up the average paid by delegates or have re- 
funded to him the transportation expenses over and 
above the average. 

Standard Certificates—Reduced Railroad Fares.— 
Each delegate should obtain a standard certificate 
from the agent at the point of departure in order that 
advantage may be taken of the special rate for for 
teachers attending the convention. 

Composition of Annual General Meeting.—Any 
teacher may attend the A. G. M. Members of the 
Alliance have the right to take part in the discussion, 
but delegates ONLY have the right to vote. 


Election of Executive Council for Year ending Easter, 


The officers are all re-elected by acclamation, viz. : 

President, H. ©. Newland; Vice-President, Chas. E. 
Peasley ; Ex-President, T. E. A. Stanley. 

The following Geographic Representatives are also 
re-elected by acclamation: 

Northern Alberta—Miss Ada A. Wright, Vegreville. 

Edmonton—Miss Kate Chegwin, Edmonton. 

Calgary—W. W. Scott, Calgary. 


Election in Two Constituencies Only 


Southeastern Alberta.—Do not vote unless you are 
located in this constituency, which includes the parlia- 
mentary electoral divisions of: 

Camrose, Sedgewick, Wainwright, Ribstone, Stettler, 
Coronation, Hand Hills, Acadia, Bow Valley, Redecliff, 
Taber, Warner. 

The two candidates are: 

Miss M. Cole, Camrose. 

Jno. T. Cuyler, Medicine Hat. 

Southwestern Alberta.—Do not vote unless you are 
located in this constituency which includes the parlia- 
mentary electoral divisions of: 

Innisfail, Olds, Didsbury, Cochrane, Rocky Moun- 
tain, Gleichen, Okotoks, High River, Nanton, Clares- 





holm, Pinecher Creek, Macleod, Cardston, Lethbridge, 
Little Bow. 

The candidates for election are: 

S. R. Tomkins, Lethbridge. 

Golden L. Woolf, Cardston. 











Editorial 











REACTION AND THE C.T.F. 





Trouble at New Westminster and Saanach, B.C.; at 
Calgary and Edmonton, Alta.; at Moose Jaw, Sask.; 
at Fort Willian, St. Thomas, and Ingersoll, Ontario: 
what does it all mean? 

In the first place, it means that the teachers are try- 
ing to stem the tide of reaction that is sweeping over 
the continent. They are going to find the value in 
post-bellum currency .of the myriads of beautifully- 
minted phrases and exquisitely-wrought encomiums 
that have been cunningly fashioned by politicians, pro- 
fiteers, and publicists to arm “the poor teacher” against 
the “arrows of outrageous fortune;” to tear away the 
brilliant-hued flowers of rhetoric which have long 
draped and begarlanded the poverty and nakedness of 
the profession ; “to call the bluff,” as the vernacular has 
it. 

The meaning is, in the second place, that the teach- 
ers of Canada by common counsel and consent are ad- 
vancing with determination to their new and rightful 
position in society and in the state. The Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation begins to function. 

One might illustrate the foregoing by reference to a 
recent despatch to the Toronto Globe from St. Thomas, 
Ontario. There the resignations of the full staff of the 
St. Thomas Collegiate Institute “have been received to 
take effect March 31, if the new schedule is not ac- 
cepted.” It further appears that the Board is making 
inquiry of the Department of Education as to whether 
“a walk out will be upset by the Minister.” Members 
of the Board express doubts about the power of the 
Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Federation “to 
adopt arbitrary rules preventing members of the 
organization from filling the positions vacated by other 
members because of salary troubles.” They are willing 
“to grant increases to the teachers separately, accord- 
ing to individual merit, but are opposed to the collective 
bargaining system.” 

This is all very familiar to us in Alberta. The same 
things are being said by the reactionaries from St. 
Thomas to Vancouver. The explanation of the situa- 
tion is to be found in the wide-spread economic reaction 
against all forms of workers’ protective organization. 
In England, for outstanding instance, there has been 
a rise, Professor Peter Sandiford tells us in The School, 
of educational expenditure from 52 millions sterling 
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in 1914 to 97 millions at the present time. This in- 
crease is only 86 per cent, whereas prices have advanced 
160 per cent. in the same period. Although England’s 
per capita tax “is possibly five times as great as 
Canada’s” she can still afford a yearly drink bill of 
some 480 millions sterling, and find “tobacco money” 
to the extent of 180 millions sterling a year. Yet the 
Fisher Act of 1918 has been suspended when the 
annual edueational budget is only about 97 millions 
sterling, as stated above. “And all in the name of 
economy and retrenchment,” says Professor Sandiford, 
“while the real reason is obscurantism and fear of an 
educated democracy.” In this connection Sir James 
Yoxall in an editorial in The Schoolmaster remarks: 
“To suspend the Education Act of 1918 even for a year 
or two is a blunder, almost worse than the crime com- 
mitted by the vulgar and blatant bounders of the Jazz- 
band Press. It will enrich nobody; it will impoverish 
the future; it will rob the country as well as the 
adolescent.” There is even in England a growing 
tendency to let the Burnham Scales go by the board. 
In this mad riot of economy the N. U. T. stands firm, 
prepared for the worst. And the Burnham Committee 
“remains solidaire, the Local Authorities Panel as much 
as the Union Panel.” 





SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR TEACHERS 





The beginning of a new term offers an appropriate 
occasion to review the frequent criticism made by teach- 
ers of the restraints imposed upon them, of a surfeit of 
school inspections and interminable form and statistics. 
A new era is dawning for the profession because in the 
majority of cases local education authorities have co- 
opted teacher representatives on education committees, 
and this principle became more general in the last year. 
Thus has a real beginning been made of giving teach- 
ers a part in the administration of education in the areas 
of local authorities; small it is true at present, but under 
our English method “freedom slowly broadens down 
from precedent to precedent.”—London Times Educa- 
tional Supplement, February 3, 1921. 





NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Edmonton School Board has been debating the 
question of teacher representation for some time. Al- 
though the arrangement made with the Alliance re- 
presentatives by the 1920 Board has heen rescinded 
there is still a possibility that the matter will be recon- 
sidered. According to the Edmonton Journal, a letter 
from Messrs. Parlee, Freeman, MacKay and Howson, 
solicitors to the Board, to whom the question was sub- 
mitted for an opinion, “regretted the decision of the 
Board and requested the trustees to reconsider this 
decision, and in the event of such reconsideration that 
the Board invite a representative from the Alliance, to 
present the view of the Alliance in this regard”. The 
opinion concludes thus: ‘Bearing in mind the evident 
purport of the resolution, namely, that the representa- 
tives were invited in a consultative capacity, we are of 
the opinion that the resolution is not beyond the powers 
of your Board”. 





In the February issue of the Elementary School 
Journal, Chicago, is an article by W. A. Cook of the 
University of South Dakota on the “Rise and 
Significance of the American Federation of Teachers.” 
The writer attempts to approach the subject in a judicial 
frame of mind, but does not succeed in concealing his 
prejudice against any form of teachers’ organization 
which cuts the leading-strings of officialdom. He is 
afraid of affiliation with the A. F. of L. but admits that 
the Federation of Teachers has succeeded in doing some 
things for the improvement of teacher status which 
have long required doing. The article furnishes an in- 
teresting admission that organization alone can help the 
teacher. ° 

aa & 


The patronizing tone of the article just mentioned 
raises a query: Why are non-teachers quite willing to 
offer advice and criticism to a teachers’ organization, 
and very much “shocked” when such advice is not acted 
upon? A medical or dental organization, for example, 
would hardly tolerate interference from the outside, and 
yet a teachers’ organization which insists on being run 
by its own members and not by outsiders, is looked 
upon askance. Indeed! 


* * * 


“Most of the professional training which teachers re- 
ceived 20 to 25 years ago is more than useless to-day. 
It is mere pedagogical junk and must be relegated to 
the scrap-heap.” So writes a city superintendent. Then 
our older teachers must either renew their youth by 
summer courses or a “sabbatic year,” or else be “scrap- 
ped”—another proof of the soundness of the new A. T. 
A. salary schedule. 

eee 


The Athenaeum, London, has a review of a book by 
Sir George Kekewich, who for nearly 30 years was 
Secretary to the Education Department. Therein it ap- 
pears that in his long public career there are no people 
on his relations with whom he is able to look back with 
a satisfaction greater than he experienced in his re- 
lations with the National Union of Teachers. He ends 
with this forecast: ‘Yet there are signs to-day that the 
worship of Baal is gradually giving place to a more 
human and humane creed, and that the millions will 
no longer prostrate themselves in blind ignorance be- 
fore the golden calf. We are on the threshold of a new 
era of just appraisement and cleaner government.” 


* * * 


We acknowledge receipt of Bulletin No. 1 of the 
Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Federation. It 
contains a proposed model form of teachers’ agreement 
--pleasantly familiar to us because of its similarity in 
several features to our own notorious Model Form—and 
a statement of the stand taken by the Federation in re- 
ference to the disagreements over salary at Fort William 
and at Ingersoll. 

We have also received a copy of “The Teachers’ 
Magazine,” the official organ of the Provincial Associa- 
tion of the Protestant Teachers of Quebec. It is a 72- 
page booklet containing a number of excellent profes- 
sional articles, a notice of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation (with which this Quebec Association is 
affiliated), Minutes of a Committee on the Status of 
Teachers, and a complete register of members for 1920- 
21. The Fditor is W. P. Percival, B.A., Macdonald Col- 
lege. 
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TEACHERS: 


We have a little set of six 
Historical Portraits that will do to 





pin on the walls of your school. 


Come in and get a set, they are 
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THE ART LEAGUE 


Pianos sold on suitable terms. 














Gladys Reeves, Manager. Catalogue on application. 
Art Distributors in Alberta of, Victor, Brunswick,and 
Photographers and Dealers Sonora Phonographs—also thousands of records in 
10223 Jasper Ave. W. - 4 doors west of Pantages stock. 
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USE OF ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND ON THE INCREASE 


AVERACE 
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N the private commercial schools of the United States duit 
teaching only one system of shorthand, the Isaac Pee Pe 
Pitman Method is by far ahead of all others, the Gra- |. | a 
ham-Pitman being second, the Byrne, Munsen, Boyd | sae soouse....| 176 





and Gregg following in order. BP oes oe esveees ” « 
Official figures showing the systems taught in such "°°" a 
CRBIG oc cneecctecceee 164 


schools will be found on page thirty-five of the Biennial 
Survey of Education for 1917-1918 issued from the |... sn........ s 
United States Printing Office at Washington, D. C., _|semusew....... a 











during the month of October, 1920. ‘“‘It will be seen,” Pa ene] a4 
says the compiler of the above pamphlet, “that the [=™"™.----- uz 
Isaac Pitman system ranks highest in this score, with an |=“ 2 
average of 281 students of shorthand used in one- |" tamu5- |” ' 









































system schools. 














The Graham-Pitman shows an average of 219, the Munson 
an average of 173 and the Gregg an average of 104.” Fig 20.—Average enrollment in the stenographic course in 
private commercial schools teaching only one system of 
A carefully prepared table also shows that there has been ghorthand—for the 12 systems most frequently given, 
an increase of 12.9% in the use of the Isaac Pitman System. 1917, 1918. 
The Facts Given in the Pamphlet Are Significant as Showing the Increasing Popularity of the Isaac Pitman System. 


Send for copy of “Speed and Accuracy” and particulars of a Free Correspondence Course for Teachers 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
New York: 2 West Forty-Fifth St. Toronto: 70 Bond St. 
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There are about 20 Canadian students at Cambridge 
this year, about the same number in all the other British 
Universities taken together (except Oxford), and a con- 
siderably larger number at Oxford.—Toronto Globe. 

_ -* 


The Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the Ontario Educa- 
tional Association will be held in the University of 


Toronto, March 28-31, 1921. This Association has a 
larger number of sections and departments one of which 
is the Trustees’ Department. Herein we observe a 
difference from the situation in Alberta where the trus- 
tees have a strong organization of their own and do not 
to any extent avail themselves of the privilege of mem- 
hership in the A. E. A. 








Our Gallery of Portraits 








Hubert Charles Newland was born at Fingal near 
St. Thomas, Ontario, to which place Charles Newland, 
grandfather of the above, came from Shipston in 
Worcestershire, England in 1843. The records tell us 
that Charles Newland often rode from Shipston to 
Stratford on Avon, a distance of 10 miles, and frequent- 
ly stayed at Shakespeare’s birthplace, then an inn or 
‘‘nothouse’’. The father of H. C. Newland is a pro- 
sperous tobacco farmer at Leamington, Ontario. 





The subject of our bivgraphy was educated at Fingal 
Publie School which he left after ‘‘heading the coun- 
try’’ in the Public School Leaving examination. He 
entered Windsor Collegiate Institute, where W. 5S. 
Cody was mathematical master and _ principal; 
Frederick P. Gavin, now Organizer of Industrial and 
Technical Education for Ontario, was then science 
master. 

After a year at Windsor H. C. Newland entered the 
St. Thomas Collegiate, then under the principalship of 
Noah Quance, who had a great reputation as a classical 
master and was a firm believer in the Humanities. He 
strove to make Latin Prose Composition the instrument 
for acquiring the essentials of a good English style and 
to make Latin and Greek literature a means for de- 
veloping a sense of values and an antidote to herd im- 
pulses and crowd-thinking. The most remarkable 
fact, however, far outweighing his scholarship, keen 
wit, and biting satire, is that he left an estate of $40,000 
about two years ago, the result of a life’s saving from 
the salary of a high school teacher. It is also interest- 





ing to note that A. E. Marty, M.A., LL.D., now city 
inspector for the Toronto Public Schools, was then 
modern language mistress. 

In the fall of 1900 H. C. Newland entered the 
University of Toronto, being a freshman with J. A. 
Smith, our Senior High School Inspector, but for 
financial reasons Newland left the University and be- 
gan teaching in the west. He completed his university 
course in 1910, taking top place in philosophy. <A few 
months at banking and a year in business have added 
to his experience. 

In 1915 Newland came to Edmonton after four 
years’ principalship of the Vegreville Public and High 
School. During his stay in the capital city he has been 
President of the Northern Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, President of the High School Teachers’ Alliance 
Representative on the School Board, and is now Pre- 
sident of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance and a member 
of the Executive of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
as well as Editor of the A. T. A. Magazine. While 
carrying out the duties of these many offices Newland 
has succeeded in completing the course for the LL.B. 
and is at present doing postgraduate work in 
psychology, philosophy and pedagogy at the Universi- 
ties of Toronto and Alberta. 

It would seem that after this stupendous list of ac- 
complishments there would be no space for further de- 
tail, but let the above stand as a background only, or 
at most as an illustration of the restless energy which 
characterises H. C. Newland. To those who had heard 
of, and have not seen, the completion of the impression 
would be that he has a round face, a bull-neck, square 
shoulders and is of average height—physical qualities 
for a fighter. To those who have seen and have not 
heard, it. must be mentioned that he is the walking 
illustration of the advice of Polonius :— 


‘*Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel but being in 
Bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee’’. 


Honesty of purpose, devotion to enterprise, and re- 
solution where honour is concerned, characterise our 
president, and when these are coupled with a worldly 
shrewdness of judgment such as we find in him, we feel 
fortunate in possessing such a leader. 





EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY 





The Educational Review: New York City. 

This issue devotes the major part of its space to 
articles on Intelligence Measurement and Specific 
Ability Tests for Colleges. A. R. Mead writes on 
“Tendencies in Educational Measurements,” and G. G. 
Chambers on “Intelligence Examination and Admis- 
sion to College.” 
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Journal. of Home Economics: Baltimore, Md. - 

Bernice Frances Dodge of the University of Wis- 
consin has a timely article on the “High School 
Cafeteria as a Home Economics Project.” 

Elementary School Journal: University of Chicago. 

Every teacher should read a very suggestive article 
by W. W. Beatty, entitled: “An Experiment in Ap- 
plied Sociology.” Some good tests are given which can 
easily be applied by any teacher, opening up an inter- 
esting field for study. 

The School Review: University of Chicago. 

Prof. C. H. Judd, dealing with the “American Ex- 
periment of Free Higher Education,” compares higher 
education in America with the same in Europe, where 
it is not free; he examines the problem of the mounting 
cost of higher education and raises the question whether 
free higher education may not ultimately involve a 
“me of cost and taxation greater than the State can 

ar. 

The second of the series of studies in High School 
Procedure by Henry C. Morrison is entitled, “Half 
Learning.” In the January issue he showed that les- 
son-getting does not effect a transfer to the correlated 
capacity; that a lesson-learning test is not a valid 
achievement test. He now shows that the 50 to 75 
per cent. pass mark idea makes a lesson-learning test 
and procedure still less valid. There is an accumula- 
tion of deficiency in capacity from grade to grade; 
pupils, therefore, find the higher grades more and more 
unsatisfactory, only the good lesson-learners surviving. 
This half-learnine reacts on the national character and 
accounts for the dearth of productive scholars in litera- 
ture, art, or science. 





BOOK NOTICES 


THE BRAVE DAYS OF OLD 


The New Age History Readers: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, Toronto. 

The teacher of history has not much to be thankful 
for, in view of the constantly increasing amount of 
material with which he must cope, but the publishers 
are coming to his aid with their History Readers. 


. Thomas Nelson and Sons have issued a new graded 


series of these under the title “The New Age History 
Readers.” These readers are adapted to the different 
requirements of public school grades and contain 
sketches from Greek, Roman, Mediaeval and Modern 
times. They are illustrated with reproductious of good 
paintings. As a special recommendation for their use 
in school libraries, it may be noted that these books are 
well bound, and that the paper and type are inviting. 

Tt is too often true that students of history waste a 
great portion of their time because they have not ac- 
quired a framework or skeleton upon which to build 
any kind of organized body of knowledge. It is also 
true that such a framework may be more easily acquired 
through desultory reading than through actual class 
work. Whole historical epochs may build themselves 
about such centres as Raleigh’s cloak or Hannibal’s 
elephants. The sentimental and romantic associations 
of childhood may tone down into a wide historical in- 
terest. It is with this in mind that we can best make 
use of history readers—not as something for the child 
to learn and study but as an encouragement to sub- 
sequent study, and an allurement to go back and revel 
in the brave days of old. 

—R. V. H. 





Federation of University Women in Canada: 
Chronicle 1920. 

This 32-page booklet is the first issue of the yearly 
Chronicle of an organization which binds together the 
University Women’s Clubs of Canada. A foreword by 
the President, Margaret S. McWilliams of Winnipeg, 
is followed by a “Survey of Educational Conditions in 
Canada,” the report of the Committee on Education pre- 

ared by Dr. Geneva Misener of the University of* Al- 

erta. This report is based on some carefully compiled 
and very valuable statistics. We note a careful weigh- 
ing of the advantages and disadvantages of consolidated 
schools, and a clear statement of the case for municipal 
school boards. The report further offers the following 
recommendations for improving the conditions of teach- 
ers. (1) Teachers’ residences. (2) Higher qualifica- 
tions—as a minimum: a three-years high school course 
and one year of professional training. (3) Economy in 
the number of teachers and more opportunity for 
specialization through consolidated or centralized 
schools. (4) Liberal provincial and federal grants 
based on grade of certificate and efficiency. ( 5) A Pt: 
sion fund. (6) A minimum wage schedule based on 
cost of living, interest on cost of education, and value 
of service to community. (7) A permanent board with 
equal representation for teachers and trustees to adjust 
wage schedules and other matters. (8) Recognition of 


’ the principle of equal pay for equal work. (9) Super- 


visors for rural municipalities. (10) Provincial teach- 
ers’ exchange. (11) Encouragement of parents-teach- 
ers organizations. 

The remainder of the Chronicle deals with “Oppor- 
tunities for University Women” and a “Report of the 
International Conference of University Women, Lon- 
don, July, 1920.” 





IRELAND 


Attendant Spirit of our Nation’s Life, 

Great Goddess of the hidden worth of things, 
Who fashionest the inmost heart of Kings 

To lead their peoples through the stress of strife. 
Be regent o’er us now when hate is rife, 

And faction with its fitful foment brings 

The clamor that in heaven’s arches rings, 

And death lurks in the very breath of life. 


Sweet Emerald Isle, thou nurse of passions great, 
Where poets penned the day that spoke of peace, 
And warriors fought to lay oppression low ; 
Enchanting Isle, now torn by cruel fate, 
We long to see thee take another lease 
Of truer life, where nobler passions flow. 

—H. R. L. 





WHY MEN TEACHERS ARE SCARCE 


To the Editor of The Globe: Your correspondent, 
‘‘High School Secretary,’’ writing under the above 
caption in the issue of the 15th inst., states his view 
of the problem from the angle of a Board of Trustees. 
From the point of view of a teacher he is greatly in 
error and no amelioration of the situation can take 
place till the facts can be recognized. 

Now, the scarcity of male teachers is not due, as he 
thinks, to the trammels of regulations, a crowded cur- 
riculum, or the ‘‘favors’’ of Inspectors. After a teach 
ing experience of over twenty years the writer does 
not feel these as pressing unduly upon him, though 
he admits that the curriculum and the regulations are 
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fair subjects for debate. The malicious--slur on the 
High School Inspectors is resented. These three gen- 
tlemen, all personally known to the writer, are deserv- 
edly at the head of the profession and are fair-minded 
and judicial to a degree. A wide acquaintance amonz 
the High School teachers of the Province cannot sug- 
gest two men who entertain any but feelings of regard 
and respect for the Inspectors. Perhaps the ‘‘Secret- 
ary’s” board has been brought to book by an Inspector 
for some violation of those troublesome regulations! 
The suggestion that the admission of qualified teachers 
from other Provinces will solve the problem shows how 
little ‘‘Seeretary’’ grasps a situation that is nation- 
wide. 

The chief reason for a searcity of male teachers is 
an economic one—the very one ‘‘Seeretary’’ rejects 
—salary. ‘‘The constant exercise of intelligence, pa- 
tience and tact’’ does not earn as much in teaching as 
it does in business or anywhere else. That is the plain 
truth. A friend of the writer earned two years ago 
as a teacher $975 a year. He is now in the business 
world, happy in his work, earns three times his old 
salary, and has unlimited possibilities of promotion. 
A humorous person calling himself ‘‘Exagogue, of St. 
Jacob’s,’’ ‘‘tries confusions’’ with the Pension Act in 
The Globe of the 13th inst. He says: ‘‘If a teacher 
who gets $1,000 a year cannot.afford to live and raise 
a family, even in these hard times, it is quite plain 
that such a teacher is not able to take care of himself.”’ 
Delightful sarcasm! There was more foolery yet if I 
could remember it. It all proved what an idiot a maa 
would be to enter the teaching profession. 

A second reason, also economic, or with economic 
reactions, is insecurity of tenure of a teacher’s posi- 


tion. The rural school teacher has been the devoted 
victim of a system that allows a board of three men, 
who know nothing of the art of teaching and are 
usually inferior to the teacher in education and intelli- 
gence, to dismiss a teacher at any time. There is not a 
board of trustees in this Province fit to sit in judgment 
on the professional abilities of a teacher, and yet they 
can dismiss him for any flimsy reason of their own 
imagining. There is no appeal. The teacher takes 
his bitter medicine of humiliation, his wife and child- 
ren bear the brunt of his financial loss, and he hunts 
up another job—at $1,000 a year. This is the price 
he pays for his unselfish devotion to the children under 
his care. This is not to continue much longer; the 
Teachers’ Federation begins to function. 

The remedy is plain. It will pain ‘‘Secretary,’’ and 
it may ‘‘wrong the honorable men whose daggers have 
stabbed’’ many teachers—and Inspectors. Abolish 
boards of trustees. These have done more harm to 
education, have driven more men from the profession, 
have caused more financial loss, worry and injury to 
men teachers, than the regulations, curriculum, In- 
spectors, and everything else combined. Teachers are 
servants of the State and should be appointed, dis- 
missed, paid and pensioned by the Provincial Govern- 
ment. Their salaries should be somewhere near a just 
remuneration for the capital invested in their educa- 
tion, the very important duty they perform, and the 
high standard of intelligence and character required. 
This can be done and is done in other countries, e¢.z., 
South Africa. As soon as men can be assured of a 
permanent position at an adequate salary, male teach- 
ers will be forthcoming for all the needs of Canada. 

“Excelsior” in Toronto Globe. 








“Practical” Subjects in the Public Schools 


(By W. G. Carpenter, Superintendent of Schools, Edmonton) 








During the past quarter century great strides have 
been made in educational endeavor. The public has 
been willing to tax itself heavily for educational pur- 
poses, but it has made quite insistent demands upon 
the school. The days of exclusive attention to the 
three R’s are past. These in themselves did not de- 
mand very great skill on the part of the instructor. 
The modern educational ideal is vastly more complex 
now than that which faced the schoolmaster of twenty- 
five years ago. To draw pictures outside a regular 
formal drawing lesson period was a serious waste of 
time. Since then the educational value of play has 
been greatly appreciated. School organizations now 
encourage games in all grades from the kindergarten 
to the University for their own inherent developmental 
value. Dramatization, nature study from the field, 
visits to industrial plants, are all legitimate methods 
which would not have been tolerated in the other days. 
The laboratory and the experimental methods have 
heen considered forward steps in educational progress. 
Musie has come to occupy a prominent place. Manual 
endeavor has made progress that must surprise even its 
advocates. In an up-to-the-min™te system a finely or- 
ganized plan of manual training will be found extend- 
ing from the kindergarten to the senior grades in the 
secondary schools. An early sdiscrimination is made 





between the manual efforts of girls and boys, and a 
large capitalization of public funds has been used in 
this provision. Elaborate technical schools, with splen- 
did equipment, have been organized in an effort to 
render still more practical the effort of education in a 
community. 

The introduction of the so-called practical subjects 
into the field has been made with such rapidity that 
many loose ends remain uncaught up and poor articu- 
lations result. The hours per day for school work 
have become fixed and quite firmly entrenched. This 
time in the earlier school efforts was used largely in 
dealing with the three R’s. Many tasks assigned pupils 
were of little value ‘per se’; their justification lay in 
their disciplinary values. There certainly was enough 
work assigned to keep every one busy who would be 
kept busy, but this was often so irksome and distaste- 
ful that scores and scores were driven from school at 
an early age, and so deprived of the advantages that 
should have aeerued. There is no doubt but that the 
disciplinary value of the curriculum of the earlier days 
was very high, and for those who survived splendid 
service was done.: The waste was terrific. Compulsory 
iegislation was resorted to in order to maintain atten- 
dance at the hateful process. The schools in the popu- 
lar mind were necessary places of public torture, from 
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which to be freed was great joy. This was not consid- 
ered satisfactory, and attention was directed to a revi- 
sion of the course of studies with the result that the 
enrichment noted above both in matter and method 
came into existence. Numerous additions have been 
made, but relatively poor internal adjustments have 
accompanied these additions. The result of these con- 
tinuous additions without corresponding eliminations 
is a burden of requirement that is impossible to attain. 
This produces superficial effort and a decided injury. 
The waste of energy within the class-room where con- 
scientious effort is made to meet requirements is very 
great indeed. The examination system induced cram. 
ming. The skilful instructor made efforts to touch the 
high spots the examiner might question upon, which, 
after some experience, could be quite successfully 
done. The result of all this is that the boy of to-day 
is not. so. well trained as was his father when trained 
in the days of limited curriculum and lesser opportun- 
ity. The criticism that the schools are not functioning 
as they might is perfectly valid in many respects. A 
modification of the examination system to a recom- 
mendation system is not the solution. The elimination 
of subjects from the curriculum is not the solution. 
The fuller application of intelligence tests or of stan- 
dard efficiency tests is not the solution. A greater 
knowledge of individual inclinations and aptitudes is 
not the solution. All of these may be contributory 
influences. They undoubtedly are: but the opportunity 
to use these devices must be associated with a curri- 
culum of wisely selected subject matter of even wider 
range than what we have at present, so varied as to 
appeal to the variety of types in the schools in such a 
way that all are not made to pass through identically 
the same process. . 


Great care must be taken in the working out of such 
a curriculum. We have referred to the overload that 
the schools carry in the present curriculum and of the 
fatal superficiality that results. The skill of the in 
structor is a very important factor in the interpreta 
tion of a course of studies. So rapidly have the 
changes been made in the past that instructors have 
not had time or opportunity to become competent to 
handle them. The normal schools have not modified 
their methods sufficiently rapidly to give their stu- 
dents-in-training the proper appreciation of the newer 


movements or to prepare them to teach them efficient- 


ly. The term of four months was entirely inadequate 
and the double period now in vogue is not very much 
better. The great majority of teachers in the field 
have had absolutely no training preparatory to doing 
well what is expected of them in the newer subjects. 
The passing nature of the personnel of the profession 
makes the situation worse still. Yet it must be said 
of the mainstays in the profession that an honest effort 
has been made to secure qualification and to do the 
work well. Summer schools have been filled to ovex- 
flowing with teachers giving over holiday time to ob- 
tain qualification, which in the great majority of cases 
would not give monetary improvement of status or 
return other than the satisfaction that comes from the 
consciousness of having done the best under the cir- 
eumstances. Supervisors have worked frantically to 
provide training for teachers in their special depart- 


ments. It is not to be wondered that the efforts of 
these officials should meet objection in some quarters. 
They had to be enthusiastic to accomplish anything 
and insistent if their efforts were to be worth while. 
The marvel is not that this that or the other thing has 
not been done, but that so much has been achieved in 
such a short period. That the teachers have been able 
to accomplish so much under such stupendous diffieul- 
ties is a subject of congratulation. In the departments 
such as Manual Arts and Household Science the public 
demand has been so phenomenal and the growth so 
rapid that specialists have not been qualified rapidly 
enough to meet the demand. This means that in many 
cases imperfectly prepared instructors have been press- 
ed into service. The introduction of these newer lines 
of endeavor has been so rapid and the internal adjust- 
ments so complex, that too great impatience should not 
be exhibited if immediate results are not forthcoming. 
On the other hand, advocates of these subjects should 
not feel resentful if trimming is made here and there, 
for the process of fitting in is one of give-and-take, 
and the best must be done under the conditions as they 
exist. 


In times of financial stress critical examination is 
given to the existing order in any activity with a view 
to cutting to save expense. It is quite the proper pro- 
cedure to eall a halt to any activity that it not pro- 
dueing results or to eliminate portions of a program 
that are not essential. Sometimes it is music effort 
that is curtailed. Again it may be an easement of Art 
endeavor... Manual Arts and Household Science may 
have to be set aside for the time being. In these sub- 
jects a very heavy capitalization is associated with 
effort and frequently the amount of use of space re- 
served and of equipment provided is very limited. 
Because of the heavy cost in addition to the necessity 
of using allotted time to good advantage with mini- 
mum waste, it is of paramount importance that careful 
organization of material and time be arranged. A 
practical subject that does not articulate with the life 
of the community is not justified on the course of stud- 
ies. It should be eliminated or replaced with that 
which does fit better into conditions. Four years in 
woodworking in manual arts is too heavy an alloca- 
tion of time for one specific activity. It is particularly 
well that urban boys should have experience in wood- 
working and in the eare of tools. But there are other 
practical activities which might be very useful and 
which could be taught with a minimum of equipment. 
Every senior public school boy should be familiar with 
the fuse block in his home, with the essential charac- 
teristics of an electric battery, the mechanism of the 
electric bell, and should be warned as to the dangers 
of electric wires and improper insulation. It is a fair 
expectancy for a parent to make of the boy in the use 
of solder and the soldering iron in repairing kitchen 
ware. A knowledge of how to replace worn washers 
on water taps and of the essential principles of the 
trap and siphon in a sewer system is of great practical 
value. How to make a waxed end and repair ripped 
shoes or to make a resole for a pair of boots would be 
valuable to any boy. The use of cement and the pro- 
portions in mixing would enable the boy to make re- 
pairs to basement floors, sidewalks or other cement 
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work about the home. This enrichment of the manual 
arts course would neutralize the criticism of the over- 
plus of time on woodworking. All of these exercises 
are practical for the boys in the public school grades. 
As for the girls, probably a more valid criticism can 
be made of the subject matter in the Household Arts 
course. To devote three years almost exclusively to 
cooking ean searcely be justified. This criticism is 
aggravated, when in many cases this cooking is done 
on eleetrie plates instead of on the range. The use 
of such equipment makes it difficult to translate school 
experience into terms of home experience. The child 
simply does not know how to manage the range, which 
is an extremely valuable and practical exercise. It is 
true that the preparation of food in a home is import- 
ant, but it is by no means the only important activity. 
The economy of purchase and of management are of 
great importance. The use of supplies such as fuel, 
electricity, water, etc., is important. The standards 
of orderliness, cleanliness, beautification are funda- 
mental in the art of homemaking. These matters are 
largely crowded out through the surplus of time given 
over to cooking. The public are objecting to these mis- 
applications and those responsible are well advised 
when they take seriously into their consideration the 
ways and means of modifying effort to make their 
point. of contract more effective with their public con- 
stituency. 

The practical has found a permanent place in our 
educational system. It has come into operation with 
remarkable suddenness. It must expect to be chal- 
lenged and it must stand on solid ground if it is to be 
maintained. That which does not properly function 
must be pruned into a healthful functioning even if it 
means cutting down to the roots. To force all pupils 
into identically the same channels of endeavor must 
not persist. While there is a common ground for all 
to cover, still individual aptitude must come in for 
larger consideration. When we know more of the 
pupils we teach, can give advice on a scientific basis 
and ean offer opportunity for varying types, a great 
advance will have been made in our educational 
endeavor. 


NEW WESTMINSTER TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 





New Westminster, B.C., 
Feb. 28th, 1921. 
General Secretary, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Sir,—The New Westminster Teachers’ Associa- 
tion desires to express its thanks for the inspiring mes- 
sage of sympathy and support in its recent fight. The 
victory was without doubt hastened by the moral sup- 
port tendered by many associations throughout 
Canada. 

I regret I have been unable to reply sooner. 


Yours sincerely, 


WILLIAM W. CAXTON, 
Secretary. 





OXFORD REVISITED, 1919 





Attendant Spirit of the Isis Vale, 

Who mov’st ’twixt Cumnor and the Woodstock Grove, 
Pray tell the story of romantie love 

That clings as mist to that enchanted dale. 


Can it be myth or legend, or a tale 

Told to the pines when western breezes move 
Across the vale to broader realms above? 
Oh, tell us all, let this our quest prevail. 


Oft have we visited that sylvan bower 

Where Rosamond the Fair spent happy hour; 
And wandered slowly in the sunset gleam 
To ruined Godstowe by the Isis Stream; 
Then on by Wytham to the Cumnor Hill, 
Where ghost of Amy Robsart lingers still. 


—H. R. L. 








Che Wonder in Common Chings 


(By “M. J.G.”) 








In taking up Nature Study with our pupils, what are 
we trying to teach them? Is it not part of our aim 
to help them to gather intelligent ideas about this 
world we live in, its rocks and soil and water, its phy- 
sieal features, and the plants and animals that live on 
it: If we ean only succeed in showing the children 
the wonders in the common things around them, we 
shall not have lived and taught in vain. 

What are some of the wonders in common things? 
we ask. Take, for example, any of the common green 
plants, and let us consider them. Because they are 
living things they require food. This they obtain from 
the air and from the soil. Scientists tell us that they 
have so far discovered in the earth and its atmosphere 
over 80 elements. Of these plants use only about thir- 
teen, and always the same thirteen—a remarkable 
fact. We are told that ten, at least, i.e., carbon, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, cal- 





cium, magnesium, sulphur, and iron, are necessary for 
all green plants. Remove one of these, and the plant 
will not grow and develop properly. It must be noted 
that plants do not take in these elements separately, 
neither can they eat solid food. All food must there- 
fore be in compounds, and in gaseous or in liquid form 
before plants can take it in. 

How do they take in food? The gaseous food they 
breathe in through pores on the leaves. Knowing 
that nitrogen and oxygen are necessary plant foods, 
and that air is composed of nearly 80 per cent. nitro- 
gen, nearly 20 per cent. oxygen, and only about 1 per 
cent. of other gases, we should expect the leaves to 
take in nitrogen and oxygen from the air. Instead, 
they take in carbon dioxide, a gas that is present in 
the air in very small quantities—only a small fraction 
of 1 per cent. We wonder why this is until we remem- 
ber that nitrogen and oxygen are free in the air; and 
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that plants are consistent in never taking in food 
unless in compound form. Carbon dioxide, on the 
other hand, is a compound made up of one part of car- 
bon and two of oxygen—CO,. 

While the leaves take in gaseous food, numerous 
root-hairs on the roots take in all the liquid food, that 
is, water, with nitrates and mineral matter dissolved 
in it. As we have seen, the leaves do not take in nitro- 
gen, but leave that work for the roots to do. But 
neither can the roots take in elements separately ; 
therefore, before the plant can absorb it, the nitrogen 
must be chemically combined with one or more ele- 
ments, and made into nitrates, substances which water 
ean dissolve. 

Who are the chemists that perform this absolutely 
necessary work? Just a very low form of plant life 
in the soil that we call bacteria, one of which is far 
too small to be seen with the naked eye. Two species 
in particular are of great value to plants. Both build 
up nitrates, but they obtain their nitrogen from dif- 
ferent sources, the one from decaying plants in the 
soil, the other from the nitrogen of the soil air. The 
latter species make their homes on the roots of the 
legumes. This seems a wonderful thing that plants 
so lowly and so small that thousands of them placed 
side by side would hardly measure an inch, should be 
able to do such astonishing work. Think of it! But 
for these bacteria in the soil, we could have no higher 
plants, and therefore no higher animals or human 
beings on this earth. 

Besides nitrates, plants require some mineral matter 
from the soil. Supposing water alone cannot dissolve 
such mineral matter, what happens? An acid on the 
root-hairs will do that. It seems as though every pos- 
sible problem that could arise in connection with plant 
growth has been met and solved by the great mind 
who arranged it all. 

The next question is: When the food in the soil has 
been dissolved, how does this liquid food get into the 
plant? Two laws which liquids obey operate in a 
plant. One of these we call the law of osmosis, for 
man has discovered it,—has discovered that if two 
liquids, the one denser or stronger than the other, be 
separated by a membrane, the weaker liquid will tend 
to pass into the stronger. In the case of a plant, the 
liquid is the sap, and the weaker soil moisture passes 
into it through the membranous walls of the root hairs. 


After the liquid food has entered the plant, what 
makes it go up, seeing that the usual tendency of 
liquids is to flow down? The same law of osmosis 
keeps on operating. The sap higher up the stem must 
therefore be denser and thicker. How does Nature 
arrange that? By the transpiration or evaporation 
of water through pores in the leaves and stems. 

The other law that also operates in connection with 
plants is the law of capillarity—the tendency of water 
to move to drier particles. The roots are constantly 
absorbing moisture, making the particles around them 
drier, and the soil moisture moves towards these drier 
particles. If this law operates in the stem, then the 
particles higher up must be drier. How is that brought 
about? Also by transpiration. 

But transpiration does more than that, for wherever 
evaporation goes on, heat is used. So heat is taken 
out of the plant and out of the surrounding air, and 
the temperature of the plant is thus kept right. 

The moisture that is given off into the air is not lost 
to plants, but helps to add to the amount of rainfall 





thus returning to the plants in due course—a wonder- 
ful provision in Nature to prevent waste. 

Where does the liquid food from the roots go? To 
the leaves to meet the gaseous food that comes from 
the air. Here another remarkable thing happens. The 
chlorophyll, or green coloring in plants, which can 
only be made in the presence of sunlight, working in 
conjunction with sunlight, takes carbon, a black solid, 
und hydrogen and oxygen, two invisible gases, and 
makes them into a white solid that we call starch—a 
remarkable thing for a plant to be able to do. Then, 
as if-to show that their resourcefulness is not exhaust- 
ed, chlorophyll and sunlight mix the same three ele- 
ments in a different proportion, and the result is sugar. 
Again by changing the ingredients slightly, they pro- 
duce oil. 

Starch, sugar, and oil are plant foods. But starch 
is a solid, and plants cannot eat solids. What does 
Nature do about that? This is what is done. At night, 
when the chlorophyll cannot work without the help 
of sunlight, another agent called diastase, comes on 
duty for night work so to speak, and dissolves the 
starch, changing it to sugar, so that the digested sap 
can then be carried through veins and sap-channels to 
every part of the plant to nourish it and make it grow. 

If plants manufacture more food than they require, 
they store it away to be used sometime when food is 
searce. The food supplies may be found sometimes in 
the root as in carrots; sometimes in the leaves as in 
the onion; and sometimes in the fruit or seed as in the 
cereals. 

Besides by eating and drinking and storing away 
food, plants prove in other ways that they are living 
things. When Coleridge tells of the brook that ‘‘to 
the sleeping woods all night singeth a quiet tune,’’ he 
is expressing no poet’s fancy but an actual fact in 
Nature; for certain plants do assume a sleeping posi- 
tion, either by closing their flowers like the daisy, or 
by folding their leaves like the shamrock. 

These are some of the wonderful things that are 
taking place all around us every day. There are 
many other things we might take up in connection 
with plants. For instance, we might study the won- 
ders of plant structure, how the different parts of a 
plant are specially fitted for the work they have to 
do—the roots with grasping arms called rootlets ta 
hold the plant firmly in the ground, and all covered 
with tiny tube-like mouths to take in liquid food from 
the soil; the stems with sap-channels running through 
them to convey raw sap from the roots to the leaves 
and digested sap from the leaves to the roots; the 
leaves covered with pores to take in gaseous food from 
the air, and to give off, in the form of water vapor, 
surplus water taken in by the roots; the flowers, gaily 
colored and perfumed to attract insects to bring about 
cross-fertilization, and, in case these inducements 
may not be sufficient, tempting the insects still further 
with food in the form of honey. Such devices to attract 
have been considered worthy of emulation by the 
higher animals, including man. 

It is just as interesting to study the wonderful adap- 
tations of plants to their surroundings. Think, for 
example, of the devices of leaves to keep from wither- 
ing and wilting in hot, dry places like Southern Al- 
berta. Some close their pores to prevent too rapid 
transpiration; uthers stand up vertically so as to ex- 
pose less surface to the direct rays of the sun; some 
curl up from the end or fold from the midrib. The 
leaves of some plants form a rosette on the ground so 
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as to keep the moisture in the soil around their roots. 
Many trees and shrubs shed their leaves during the 
dry season while others, like the pines and spruces, 
have reduced their leaves to needles. 

The adaptations of stems and flowers are just as 
wonderful. In their struggle for existence, some stems 
stand erect, others lie along the ground; some climb 
on others; some stay underground, and some under 
water. 

In connection with flowers, and before I have taught 
that part of the subject, I often ask my pupils what 
devices they would suggest for preventing self-fertil- 
ization. One suggestion is about all they can ever 
give—the placing of the stigma of the pistil higher 
than the stamens. It should fill them with wonder to 
learn that the Creator of the flowers found several cor- 
rect solutions of that problem. 

All these things can be told very simply to little 
children. Isn’t it worth while for them to know that 
plants are living things that struggle for enough to 
eat and drink; that breathe, and perspire on hot days, 
and dress in gay colors, and entertain insects, and 
sleep, some at night and some all winter, and waken 


up in the sunshine? Surely these facts are a good 
foundation on which to build up later scientific knowl- 
edge. 
If children know such things about plants, are they 
not likely to look at them and examine them with far 
greater interest, and are we, in pointing out these 
things to them, not enabling them to get keener enjoy- 
ment out of life by helping them to look at things 
with more seeing eyes? No one can love Nature or 
be interested in these things without looking at them. 
It is doubtful if many people are born with a love of 
Nature or with a passion for observing it. Nearly all 
acquire it by looking at Nature and gradually finding 
out its wonderful secrets; and there is no doubt about 
this, that we are richly rewarded for any time we 
may spend in looking at what Nature has to show us. 
The more we look into it, the more certain are we that 
ihe arrangements in Nature did not just happen, but 
that a great Intellect must have planned it all, follow- 
ing definite and consistent rules, and arranging every- 
thing with a mathematical accuracy and beauty of 
order that fills us with wonder and amazement as we 
discover more of it. 








False Economics and Restricted Education 
(W. H. Foster. Principal, Stanley Jones School, Calgary ) 








Among the nations of the world which uncon- 
sciously style themselves ‘‘Christian,’’ there has been 
in the past widespread anarchy of religious belief, re- 
sulting in confusion and heterodoxy. 

Turning to the present economic sphere, we find a 


similar anarchy developing, from the slow but certain” 


breakdown of the long dominant, but grossly abused 
economic orthodoxy. Adam Smith and Ricardo, who 
with singular tenacity analysed production, distribu- 
tion and exchange and endeavored to interpret rents, 
profits and interest, have had their financial theories 
ruthlessly swept into the limbo of forgotten things. 

These men endeavored to emphasize and make 
practical the idea that the individual worker should 
be at liberty to safeguard his own private interest and 
recognize and acknowledge a similar liberty on the 
part of others. In other words, unfettered competition 
was the game, the state acting as referee for the com- 
petition. 

This new economic science attained a wonderful 
impetus, and gained great prestige about a century 
ago. It was hailed as the true science and the sum 
total of political and economic wisdom. It was argued 
that once the workers fully understood the underlying 
principles, they would accept them as natural laws 
and their future lives would be made comformable to 
them. 

As time went on, however, the conscience of the 
people slowly awakened to the manifold evils incident 
to unlimited industrial competition. The rise of the 
‘‘trade unions’’ and the protracted industrial strug- 
gles which followed, together with the restricted legis- 
lation they succeeded in securing on behalf of the 
workers, gradually convinced the thinkers in the slow- 
ly developing democracy of the time that this econo- 
mist gospel was unsuitable, and could not stand the 
‘acid test’ of growing intelligence. The plutocracy, 
built upon the principles of Smith, was subjected to 


attacks by Carlyle and Ruskin, who poured out the 
vials of their scornful criticism on the wealthy bene- 
ficiaries of a false political economy. 

Gradually a new industrial order has developed 
and the old orthodoxy, which truly developed the 
“laissez-faire” principle, is now regarded as inade- 
quate to the solution of the social problem. While the 
state held the ring, and capital controlled the state, 
capital was able to defy labor and maintain the whip- 
hand in any conflicts that occurred. Labor, however, 
with a newly developed sense of its power, is now 
foreing the state into the channel of a saner and more 
genuine democracy, much against its will, and few 
ean doubt what. the ultimate end will be. 

The old order of things, so dear to the heart of 
every would-be tyrant, is, like the Russian railways 
during the war, gradually breaking down. The false 
political economy, which figuratively fattened the few, 
and starved the many, is being backed off the stage 
and supplanted by a new world order. This is mani- 
fested in the ever-increasing cleavage. between capital 
and labor, in the ever-increasing alienation and sus- 
picion between employers and employed. The spirit 
of revolutionary socialism is increasing rapidly among 
working men in many countries, and where the strug- 
gle for. existence is keenest, and the forces of conser- 
vatism strongest, dissatisfaction borders on anarchy. 

What is needed is a more purified type of socialism, 
accompanied by a better understanding of humai 
society. This would bring about a better and possibly 
more satisfactory transformation of existing institu- 
tions. 

There is little doubt that the co-operative system 
will ultimately supplant the competitive system. and 
the time for full transformation is within measurable 
distance. Difficulties, doubtless, lie in the way of a 
co-operative commonwealth. Whether or not it would 
be.a workable order of society is open to argument, 
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but from an ethical standpoint, it is unquestionably 
higher than the competitive. It may be that it world 
demand an intelligence and _ self-sacrifice of which 
people are not yet capable. 

It is not improbable that the more advanced citi- 
zens in any newly created socialist state, would, owing 
to the actions and antagonism of its capitalistic ene- 
mies, be compelled to coerce the lower order, to pre- 
vent the new order from being overthrown. The peo- 
ple might, under such circumstances, lose in liberty 
more than they gained in other respects. But the 
fault in this does not lie in the new system, but in the 
untagonism of the old. Russia at present, is an ex- 
ample of a state struggling to erect a new social and 
economie structure on the ruins of an ancient Czardom 
which throttled personal liberty and retarded the pro 
gress of the Russian people for centuries. Its enemies 
have prevented the new system from getting a fair 
trial. Lenine must act the part of an oppressor or 
see the cherished hopes and ambitions of a lifetime 
disappear: In the seventeenth century Cromwell was 
foreed by his enemies to violate every principle of 
liberty which he cherished, in order to maintain the 
Commonwealth. lLenine is forced to sacrifice liberty 
to save the ‘‘Soviet Republic.’’ 

The socialism of to-day is a revolt against the 
‘‘laissez-faire’’ order of ‘‘every man for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost.’’ It is a revolt against 
this order, in the interests of the workers; not those 
who work with their hands alone, but those of all 
classes and creeds who give useful service to mankind. 
No narrow or prejudiced idea should enter into the 
term ‘‘workers.’’ They compose the great majority 
of all classes engaged in a productive capacity either by 
hand or brain. 

Prejudices along old and strongly entrenched lines 
must disappear under the great solvent of the ‘‘com- 
mon good.’’ Education is the most powerful factor 
in bringing about needed reforms. Seventeenth cen- 
tury ideas, whether they be economic, political or 
social, are not applicable in all cases to the twentieth 
century and those unsuitable are bound to disappear 
under the ever-increasing rays of the new social and 
economie psychology. The social structure must have 
for its aim the ‘‘common good.’’ There are in human 


nature, prejudices, follies, and egoistic tendencies, 
rampant, unchecked, and anti-social, which make the 
creation and working of great social aggregates im- 
possible. These sinister influences may have been suit- 
able to the dim, barbaric and half-animal past but they 
are entirely unsuitable to the creation of a new and 
enduring social fabric. 

Militarism as it exists to-day is the natural off- 
spring of a false and misdirected political economy. 
It is the protagonist of greed and selfishness and with 
these as its fulerum, acts as the lever for protecting 
the interests of the few at the expense of the many. 
We are informed that it is a necessity in order that 
people may live peaceably. Wonderful reasoning! 
The Greeks lived peaceably in the cave of the Cyclops 
until their turn came to be devoured. Militarism is 
a Cyclops. Mankind are the Greeks. 

A proper system of education will eventually settle 
the question as to whether the human race belongs 
to a-hundred men or whether these hundred men be- 
long to the human race. This is not to be construed 
as an argument for the equality of wealth or equal 
control of the means of production or distribution. 
This argument has never been put forward by any 
sane advocates of economic or social progress. As 
the herdsman is superior to his herds, so will the 
chiefs and leaders among men be superior to the 
masses of the people. They must not, however, use 
their God-given superiority to evolve systems of econ- 
omic bondage, for their own special benefits. The 
natural law never intended the bondage of the many 
for the benefit of the few. 

It may be stated that we have equality of oppor- 
tunity. This is not true. Our general educational 
system is a direct denial of the statement. Our uni- 
versities are institutions designed for the -wealthy 
alone. The doors are closed to the poor, and the 
state refuses to open them. - The high school in every 
city should give complete university training. This 
could be done but for the antipathy of those: who con- 
trol the state, and who are blind adherents to the class 
system and the minority institutions of feudalism. 


‘‘Ror forms of government let fools contest 
The thing that’s best administered is best.’’ 








Sutelligence and its Measurement 
(C. Sansom, B.A., Edmonton Normal School ) 








It is hard to define intelligence. It is rather strange 
that it should be so difficult to define satisfactorily 
something we recognize so quickly in people, and on 
the whole with so much certainty, as we recognize in- 
telligence, or ‘‘brightness’’ as it is sometimes called. 
Ask any teacher to name for you five or six of her 
brightest pupils and she will do so with hardly a 
moment’s hesitation; and she will be even more 
prompt and decisive with respect to the dull pupils. 
A teacher goes into a school and within a week she 
has made a rough ranking of her pupils on the basis 
of brightness; a ranking largely independent of both 
age and education. There are quite likely dull old 
pupils in. the school who read in the fourth reader, 
and bright young pupils who read in the primer. In 





fact we all classify our friends and acquaintances, 
‘‘size them up’’ if you please, more or less definitely, 
on this basis. So-and-so is a very bright person, we 
conclude, and we are perfectly aware that we refer to 
qualities which are largely independent of his educa- 
tion. We have all known well educated people, college 
graduates for example, who are exceedingly dull; and 
people of almost no school education at all who are 
‘fas bright as a dollar.’’ The word ‘‘intelligent’’ is, 
unfortunately, very ambiguous when used in this con- 
nection, and even the use of the word ‘‘bright’’ in this 
sense is open to objection; for we sometimes call a 
person ‘‘bright’’ who may be shallow and superficial, 
and quite lacking in the qualities we now have in 
mind. But on the whole ‘‘bright’’ is probably a bet- 
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ter term to use than intelligent, especially in relation 
to children. For in childhood intelligence develops 
with age, and so a child of twelve may have far more 
intelligence than a child of four and yet be not nearly 
so bright. But in adult life it is not necessary to make 
this distinction since it is thought that intelligence 
stops developing at physical maturity. The main 
difficulty in the use of the word ‘‘intelligent,’’ is that 
we use this term so constantly to mean ‘‘well read,’ 
or ‘‘well educated ;’’ as when we say of a person that 
he ean discuss a topic intelligently, when we meau 
little more (usually something more, however) than 
that he has made a study of the matter. But in 
psychology the word is not used in this popular sense 
at all. It is necessary to be very clear on this point. 
It is this technical, psychological meaning of th> 
word intelligence that it is so hard to state in precise 
terms. It is so fundamental and elemental a quality 
that it can not be restated in terms simpler than it- 
self. We can, perhaps, think of general capacity for 
adaptation to circumstances as its most essential char- 
acteristic. ‘‘It seems to us,’’ writes Binet, ‘‘that in 
intelligence there is a fundamental faculty 
This faculty is judgment, otherwise called sense, prac- 
tical sense, initiative, the faculty of adapting one’s 
self to circumstances. To judge well, to comprehend 
well, to reason well, these are the essential activities 
of intelligence.’’ And Stern’s definition, even though 
he does call it “my definition,” is not essentially differ- 
ent. ‘‘Intelligence,’’ says Stern, ‘‘is a general 
capacity of an individual consciously to adjust his 
thinking to new requirements; it is general mental 
adaptability to new problems and conditions of life.”’ 


This definition of intelligence as the ‘‘faculty of 
sdapting one’s self to to circumstances’”’ is by no means 
universally admitted but it is probably as good as any. 
But just here a difficulty arises, a great source of con 
fusion. For intelligence, as suggested above, must be 
sharply differentiated from education, and in our 
Normal School days we learned beyond any peradven- 
ture, that precisely this is the ‘‘function’’ of educa- 
tion,—to enable us to adjust ourselves to our environ- 
ment. There is apparently a serious contradiction 
involved here somehow. For when we behave pro- 
perly at table or add a column of figures correctly is 
it not our education which enables us to do so? Similar- 
ly when a student asserts on an intelligence test that 
anonymous letters are never properly signed, and that 
rancor is usually characterized by persistence, does he 
not have to draw on his education for this ability? 
for the power to make these mental adjustments? Even 
in a primary class when the children are told to draw 
a line from the doll’s ear to the elephant’s trunk that 
will pass under the teddy-bear, is their ability to do 
this not dependent on a knowledge of words acquired 
in their experience? Unquestionably. And yet such 
exercises as these purport to measure intelligence, 
which is thought of as an inborn or innate quality as 
little influenced by education and experience as the 
cephalic index or the color of the eyes. Binet insisted 
that what was measured by his tests was ‘‘the natural 
intelligence of the child, not his degree of culture, his 
amount of instruction.’’ And yet not one of his tests 
can be passed without at least some knowledge of 
words. How, then, can intelligence be thought of as 
the faculty of adapting ourselves to circumstances, 
a ‘‘faculty’’ which in our complex society is clearly 
an educational product, and at the same time as some- 


thing quite distinct from our degree of culture, the 
amount of our instruction ? 

This apparent contradiction arises from the fact 
that intelligence regarded as an innate or inborn 
capacity can only be measured in terms of the re- 
sponses, the adaptations, the behavior in short, of the 
individual possessing it. We are foreed by the very 
nature of the case into this indirect method of proced- 
ure. People differ in intelligence fundamentally, 
not because they differ in behavior (for an intelligent 
person may behave very badly at times) but mainly 
because they differ in the quality and the organic 
structure of their nervous systems. The brain is 
the seat of the mind, and the nervous system is the 
mechanism by which our adaptations are made. And 
the gist of the whole matter of intelligence is that all 
people have not equally efficient nervous mechanisms 
for making the: necessary adjustments to circum- 
stances. Some have inherited brains and nerves which 
possess greater impressibility, greater retentivity, 
greater educability in short, than those of others. The 
brains of idiots are often found to be entirely wanting 
in parts; and between the brain of an idiot and that 
of a Darwin would be ranged nearly all brains on a 
‘‘normal surface of distribution,’’ quite probably, if 
it were possible to determine their exact composition 
and organic structure. 


And so it comes about that to measure intelligence, 
an innate capacity, it is necessary to resort to the in- 
direct method of measuring responses and adjustments 
which represent in large measure if not entirely ac- 
quired ability. It is the behavior that is actually 
measured; the degree of intelligence is inferred. It 
is like the measurement of temperature by a thermo- 
meter; it is not the temperature that is measured but 
the volume of mercury in a tube when when the volume 
increases we infer that the temperature is rising. When 
the volume increases a given amount we infer that the 
temperature has risen not ‘‘a little’’ or ‘‘consider- 
ably’’ or ‘‘very much,’’ but just exactly so much. 
This gives us an objective measure of temperature 
which if far more exact and useful that such sub- 
jective measures as feeling, opinion, ete. And so when 
a number of children are asked to draw on their com- 
mon experience to make certain responses under 
standard conditions, and we find that some of th- 
children can utilize much more of this experience than 
others in making the necessary adjustments, we infer 
that these children are more intelligent than the 
others; and not only that they are more intelligent. 
but also that they are just about so much more intelli- 
gent. That this inference is in general a valid one is 
simply a question of fact. In the Highlands Practice 
School, for instance, all children who were rated high 
in brightness by the teachers made a good score (for 
their age) on the Otis Group Test, and all pupils who 
were rated low made alow score. That the score made 
by a child on a carefully devised and properly ad- 
ministered intelligence test is in general a measure of 
the intelligence of the child is a fact which is now 
supportd by such a body of objective and scientific 
evidence that the only people who can any longer 
seriously doubt it are those who have failed to keep 
in touch with the literature on the subject. 


In regard to what constitutes a good test of intelli- 
gence for comparative purposes it follows from what 
has been said that a good intelligence examinations 
must be based on the common experience of the group 
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it is designed to measure. This is a consideration of 
the very greatest importance and one of the most 
difficult things to achieve in constructing a test. It is 
clear that if any matter which falls within the experi- 
ence of one member of the group and quite outside 
the experience of another member is made the basis of 
a test, the one will be at an advantage over the other on 
quite other considerations than that of intelligence. 
When, for instance, our Normal School students were 
asked to cross out from the names Dewey, Farragut, 
Grant, Paul Jones, and Schley, the ‘‘word that does 
not belong there,’’ it was quite apparent that those 
students not at all by virtue of their intelligence but by 
the United States had an advantage over the Canadian 
students not at all by virtue of their intelligence but by 
virtue of their education. In other words this test 
was only a test of information as between the American 
and Canadian members of the class, but it may have 
been a very good test of intelligence for the American 
group alone, assuming that these students had all had 
about the same opportunity to get acquainted with the 
names. On the other hand the similar exercise based 
on the words give, lend, lose, keep, and waste, might 
constitute, as far as it goes, a test of intelligence for 
the whole class, inasmuch as there is no good reason to 
suppose that students in one country have any educa- 
tional advantage over students in the other in respect 
to these words. In regard to this test it might be of 
interest to add that 27 of our First Class students 
erossed out ‘‘waste,’’ four crossed out ‘‘keep,’’ and 
one ‘‘lose.’” How many students crossed out the righi 
word? 

It is apparent that to construct an intelligence ex- 
amination of say 200 items all of which involve some 
degree of information, and to insure that each item 
draws only on the common experience of a widely scat- 
tered group, is an undertaking of very great 
magnitude. It will be a long time before this is done. 
It may never be done. But the difficulty is partly 
overcome by including a larger number of items in the 
examination, for by this means errors arising from this 
are made to cancel one another to some extent. Thus 
in the Otis Group Test there are 230 items and in the 
Terman Test 185. 


But there are other things besides unlike and un- 
equal education and experience which are apt to 
vitiate the score in the intelligence examination. Such 
things as nervousness, poor eyesight, momentary lapse 
of attention, ete., will readily suggest themselves. In 
one Normal School class after taking a group test the 
feeling was very general that it was only such incident- 
al things as these that had been measured, and there 
was considerable opposition to the suggestion that the 
examination may have thrown some light on the in- 
telligence of the students. When urged to state de 
finitely what really had been measured the following 
things were mentioned: general knowledge, memory, 
nervousness, application, interest in the test, concen- 
tration, quickness of thought, phvsical reaction time, 
physical fitness, and rate of reading. The students 
seemed quite averse to adding ‘‘intelligence’’ to the 
list. But when they were asked to describe in one 
word a person whose general knowledge is wide, whose 
memory is good, who is calm and collected in such try- 
ing cireumstances as they had just experienced, who 
applies himself well to his task, who has an interest 
in many things, whose powers of concentration are 
good, who thinks quickly and aets promptly, and who 





ean read rapidly for thought, their was only one word 
that seemed to suggest itself to them; and one of the 
students said in a kind of undertone, ‘‘ Why, I suppose 
that would be an intelligent person.’’ 





> THE BINET-SIMON TEST 





Mr. Godfrey H. Thomson, of Armstrong College, 
Neweastle, read a paper on Wednesday, in which he 
discussed the question, ‘‘Do Binet-Simon Tests Measure 
General Ability?’’ He said that in a joint article 
which appeared in 1912, Professor Spearman and Dr. 
Hart argued briefly as follows—(a) Mental tests, as 
long as they attempted to measure separately such 
things as ‘‘apprehension,’’ ‘‘discrimination,’’ ‘‘judg- 
ment,’’ ete., were a complete failure. (b) They turned 
from failure to success when they gave up this attempt. 
and contented themselves with evaluating general abil- 
ity. (c) This is strong evidence in favor of the exist- 
ence of a general common factor. This argument, in 
either explicit or implicit form, turned up every year. 
Among recent appearances he quoted a compressed 
version in an article by a writer in The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement of May 20, who said: “Most of the 
Binet tests and their Stanford revisions have for their 
object the evaluation of (Spearman’s general factor) 
g.’’ Dr. T. P. Nunn, in a recent book, after admitting 
that the theory of a general factor is still sub judice, 
said :—‘‘Meanwhile, its substantial truth seems con- 
stantly to be confirmed by results which are not easily 
interpreted on any other basis. By far the most strik 
ing are the results of the ‘mineral tests’ . . . in 
the American Army.”’ 

While admitting the truth of the above statements 
(a) and (b) of the Hart and Spearman argument, Mr. 
Thomson said that the conclusion did not follow, for 
the general ability evaluated by the Binet-Simon tests 
was a different thing altogether from the general com- 
mon factor of Professor Spearman. The latter was 
something assumed to be present in all the perform- 
ances. The former was merely the sum-total of all the 
performances. The procedure in applying such tests 
and in evaluating the mental age or the intelligence 
quotient of the subject, would be exactly the same. 
even if the experimenter believed that the tests 
measured totally different performances which had 
ro common factor at al]. The writings of MM. Binct 
and Simon themselves did not appear to me to suggest 
in the slightest degree that the general intelligence 
measured by mental tests was a common factor run- 
ning through every single performance. Professor Ter- 
man. who had done much towards developing the tests 
by the Stanford revisions, said in his latest book :— 
‘After many vain attempts to disentangle the various 
intellective functions, Binet decided to test their com- 
bined functional capacity without any pretence of 
measuring the exact comtribution of each to the total 
product.’’ The general level of intelligence in Binet’s 
sense might be compared with the average height of a 
number of mountains, which might or might not be 
interconnected, whereas the general common factor in 
Spearman’s sense was comparable, not with the aver- 
age height of the specific peaks, but with the height 
of a tableland from which they sprang. A traveller 
reporting the average height of a group of hills must 
not be taken as asserting that they sprang from a table- 
land.—From Report of Proceedings of the British As 
sociation in London Times Educational Supplement. 
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Che Status of a igh School Assistant 


(By “Ecclesiastes” ) 








Some people would rather hear a lie any day than 
the truth. If you will lure them with the light that 
never was on sea or land, they will follow you in 
ecstasy. But be honest with them, paint things as 
they are, and they will none of you. Upon all such 
my first paragraph must fall as a benediction; it is 
just as well that we part here, for I intend to reject 
the art of gramarye, and call a spade a spade. 

The world has been deceived long enough with this 
idle ranting about the glory of a teacher’s office and 
the importance of a teacher’s vocation. For my part 
I want to see the falsifying nimbus shorn away. And 
to that end I shall strive to place before you, as I see 
it, the status of a High School Assistant. 

I doubt if there exists a toiler in any other sphere 
of life more shackled with disabilities than the High 
School Assistant. When he listens to a great conven- 
tion address, or reads a book on Education he feels 
like a sovereign prince, lord of a vast domain. But 
when he confronts the problem of the class-room as 
he finds it in actual experience, he realizes that he is 
a bondman, restrained by fetters that prevent his solu- 
tion of the problem he has in hand. 

First of all he is bound by the chain of subject- 
matter. The material he is compelled to weave into 
the web of many human souls he is not free to choose. 
Some superman, sitting upon Mount Olympus, has de- 
creed all that. His fiat is Jovian, and therefore sacro- 
sanct. The Assistant Teacher is not permitted to think 
otherwise. He must like it; he must call good what 
supernal wisdom has fiated. The Women’s Institutes 
and the U. F. W. A. are graciously invited to submit 
their opinions and ideas as to how the school curricu- 
lum can be improved; his opinion is not wanted. Nay, 
even the tender striplings in the High School are en- 
couraged to render their erudite views on this subject 
in the Intercollegiate Debate. But he who teaches 
them, who for years has been weighing this over- 
burdened curriculum, if he, perchance, opens his lips 
—in a convention, say—to make some honest criticism 
of the stuff that is his daily bill-of-fare, there is an 
angry snarl from .Mount Olympus, and he is publicly 
snubbed. 

In the second place the Assistant Teacher is ham- 
pered by the fetters of classification. He is not free 
to grade the classes he must teach. When he goes into 
a class-room to teach the subject-matter prescribed 
by reeulation for that class, he finds a number of 
students. who, he discovers, are absolutely incapable 
of anprehending the matter he must teach. Instead of 
a Grade Nine Class, he finds a class composed of many 
grades. How they got there is a mystery. They have 
heen classified by a system over which he has not the 
sliehtest control. But a more serious fact is that they 
are there. that he cannot turn them out, and that he is 
supposed to teach them the subject-matter prescribed 
for that grade. Of course that is an impossibility. 
Evervbody knows that milk comes before meat. There 
is one of two evils he must choose: either to go ahead 
with the recular grade work shooting over the heads 
of the interlopers; or to let the legitimate students 
mark time while he gives the usurpers instruction suit- 
able to their condition. 


Such classification is an abomination. That it is 
not always avoidable everybody will admit; but it is 
also patent that it became notoriously prevalent with 
the passing of the Departmental Examination tests. 
It does not require superior insight to note that the 
greatest zealots for promoting students to grades be- 
yond their capacity are always those who will not have 
to teach them. A correction of this evil may be found, 
as it was found in higher circles, in a wholesale pluck- 
ing in the Spring examinations. But just imagine 
what would be thought of the High School Assistant 
who would have the courage to slaughter sixty per 
cent. of his class? That surely would be an undeserved 
notoriety. Meanwhile he is being humbled daily by 
being obliged to do the work of a primary teacher 
with students who have been ‘‘molly-coddled’’ through 
the grades. Such an experience lessens his respect 
for his status, while he is exasperated with the reflee- 
tion that he is bound with fetters that he cannot 
remove. 

The third factor in your problem or the third chain 
that restrains you is the hampering string of the time- 
table. You have no control of that important element 
so necessary for the solution of your problem. You 
might solve it in spite of the first two disabilities if 
you were not bound by the third. They may send 
backward students into your class, and they may over- 
load you with an excess of unsuitable subject-matter, 
but, by all the great and little gods, you could pulver- 
ize their rock into pap digestible by the infant minds, 
if—they would give you time. But they won’t. Wis- 
dom supernal decrees all that too, and you haven’t 
an opinion worth considering. Forty weeks in the 
school year! Who can help it? You don’t want to 
alter that, even for the sake of your problem; but you 
would like a little more time in the time-table. The 
difficult nature of your subject demands it; the exces- 
sive amount of material demands it; the backward 
nature of your class demands it. Two periods per 
week are not enough to work your miracle. Couldn’t 
you have one or two more? Nothing doing; every 
single berth is booked. There are other subjects be- 
sides yours that must be considered. Your represen- 
tations that yours is of an exceptionally difficult na- 
ture, requiring special consideration, is laughed out 
of court. Then it is that you realize with piercing 
clearness that the course is cruelly overloaded. You 
are unalterably convinced of that. The students have 
your sympathy. You are very sorry for yourself. 

You look back to the golden age when three blue- 
blooded aristocrats, the venerable R’s of imperishable 
fame, occupied the field and all other ambitious aspir- 
ants were promptly snuffed out. Those were the days 
when a teacher had time to do his subject justice. 
Those were the days when a teacher might cross his 
legs like Dr. Johnson and have his talk out. But these 
modern times, with their infernal ringing of bells. eut- 
ting you off before you have got well warmed up. 
permitting an impudent parvenu to smother your 
stream of wisdom with his fads and frills! That re- 
flection, you must own, is nothing else but the humilat- 
ing admission that your status has dropped to a plane, 
that makes you envious of other professions. 
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But this is reverie. One clear sunlit fact, however, 
emerges in your mind, and you are amazed that its 
recognition has been so long delayed. The necessity 
for extending the time for the modern course is so mani- 
fest that you feel like apologizing for mentioning it. 
Subject after subject, frill after frill, has been added 
to the curriculum, but the time-element has remained 
the same. In fact you are of the opinion that, if any- 
thing, the time is being reduced. The tots arriving 
in the High School would seem to indicate that. Child- 
ren are simply popped from one grade to the next, 
from lower school to higher, apparently without any 
concern at all about their benefiting by the transit. 
They pass through the grades but the grades do not 
pass through them. 

The object apparently is not to educate, but to give 
the appearance of educating. Our school product, it 
is being discovered, is the poorest kind of shoddy. 
It looks beautiful but it won’t wear. Children emerge 
from the school, gay with tags and frills, and these 
are sO many and so resplendent, that they hide the 
rags and tatters beneath. They charm the eye, but 
they do not keep out the cold. 

The conviction is growing throughout the country 
that there is too much veneer and not enough oak. To 
our everlasting disgrace, it is being left to the women 


~on the farm to sound the clarion eall to reform. The 


teachers of Alberta must stand up and salute Mrs. 
Paul Carr and her sisters of the prairie who are chan- 
pioning the cause of educational reform and, inciden- 
tally, the cause of the teacher as well. The enthusiasm 


. they are awakening in these matters, the respect with 


which their opinions are received. may well make the 
teacher pause, and ask himself if after all his status 
counts for very much-—in some quarters. Would he 
not have more influence in the building of the nation 
if he should desert the school-room for the quarter- 
section? That, however, is but a passing sigh. To 
resume: the farmers’ wives declare that these matters 
have been tried in the balance and found wantine. 
The schools of to-day are not turning out such sterling 
character as did the little red school-house of a century 
ago. There is too much varnishing, and not enough 
hewing to the line. 

But to. do that requires time. The varied and ex- 
tensive programme that looks so brave and costs so 
much, will never effect anything permanent or valu- 
able, if the time is eurtailed. Haste is a variant of 
waste. The universe is against the speed artist. No- 
body has vet discovered the secret of making nature 
sweat. Not a single grain of wheat responds to the 
urge of the hushandman. This is wisdom that even 
the blind may read. 

And yet we teachers, knowing all that, are not free 
to direct our teaching accordingly. We are compelled 
by circumstances to accelerate the processes of nature 
—to foree open the slowly unfolding bud. The prob- 
lem is thrust upon you. Your elass, your programme. 
your time-limit are all fixed. You must persuade the 
given students to assimilate the given material withir: 
the given time. or you are not a good teacher. Is it 
any wonder that pedagogical principles are flung 
aside? Is it not natural that strong misgivings arise 
as to your professional rank? Quack, Juggler, Char- 
latan. you may be; certainly not a teacher. 

There is another factor in your problem, however. 
that has a bearing upon your status as a teacher. It 
is the factor of Method. Surely, it is thought. the 
teacher’s method is his own; surely in this regard, he 





is free to pursue his own aims. So long as he pro- 
duces results, who will interfere with his methods? 
Unfortunately, many of us have found that our free- 
dom here, too, is challenged. 

Every teacher knows that there are two ways of 
handling the problem that I have dealt with above. 
First, there is the way of nature, the strong, sané, 
pedagogical way of throwing the responsibility upon 
the student for every step of his course. Secondly, 
there is the way of the machine, the weak, stupid, 
irrational way of throwing the responsibility upon the 
teacher. I don’t know what pedagogy calls these, but 
I call them the self-reliant method and the ‘‘molly- 
coddle’’ method. 

The first requires the student to do his own study- 
ing; the second requires the teacher to do it for him. 
The first recognizes that healthy element of the soul 
which delights in overcoming difficulties; the second 
ministers to that perversion of the soul which shrinks 
from exertion. The first is a challenge; the second 
a surrender. The first method is not wanting in sym- 
pathy. It may wear a severe aspect, because it refuses 
to be humbugged; but it is the essence of kindness in 
the long run, for it aims to make the student self- 
reliant, thoughtful, independent of the teacher. The 
second method is vicious. Its very softness is ener- 
vating. It is a veritable ‘‘killing with kindness.’’ It 
makes no thinkers; but fosters weaklings, and ends 
with leaving the student a parasite. 

Much as he may detest the molly-coddle method, 
a teacher is sometimes forced to adopt it. He finds 
a class before him who have been accustomed all their 
days to being coaxed along. They come from homes 
where the line of least resistance is the parental motto. 
As a consequence they have early learned the habit 
of levying blackmail. A succession of teachers have 
had them in hand, each and all being required to 
sugar-coat their studies for them. They have been 
lifted along from grade to grade, not because they 
had mastered their work, but because the incoming 
students required their places. And finally you con- 
front them in the High School. They have no ambi- 
tion to toil at their studies. They have never been 
required to measure up to anything in their lives. 
The fact that they have come so far without effort, 
is sufficient reason to expect an exertionless passag2 
to higher grades. If you will make the subject-matter 
interesting for them, they will do you the honor of 
listening to you. If not, so much the worse for you. 
The responsibility rests upon you, the teacher. What 
are you paid for if you cannot make learning attrac- 
tive and easy? Your addiction to the self-reliant 
method is only proof of your inexpertness in handling 
the subject. They decide that you do not know how 
to teach. That is not the way that they have been 
accustomed to get instruction. Your tests are too 
hard, your standards too high. They are sure of that 
because they show a dismal failure in your subject. 
Something must be done to prevent you from going 
on like that. There is an appeal to pater familias, 
who, being a ratepayer has the undisputed privilege 
in a democratic land of giving you advice how ‘o 
teach. Your ratepayer writes a note to the principal 
or to some other official insisting that you are not 
quite sure of your ground and need to be set right. 
And there it usually ends. For you know, and the 
principal knows, and every sane adult knows you are 
doing the right thing. But the experience is a bitter 
dose to swallow Your opinion about your profession 
is not printable for a while. You ask yourself what 
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other profession on earth is subject to such humiliating 
treatment. You wonder if a man whose daily walk 
and conversation is hawked about by a multitude of 
irresponsible juveniles, ever can have a status that is 
worth possessing. 

A clear-eyed survey of your problem, with its four- 
fold handicap, has reduced your opinion of your im- 
portance to something less than zero. To offset that 
you are reminded of your compensating advantages. 
Your galaxy of blessings, as they are universally enu 
merated are these: light work, short hours, long holi- 
days, and good salary. 

Light work! Really, you deserve the shock it gives 
you to have people fling that at you! Isn’t that pre- 
cisely the phrase you used in respect to the domestic 
burden? And you never understood that your wif+ 
was doing the work of two people until you tried it 
for a week when she was sick. A week of minding 
the children, cooking the meals, and washing dishes 
was enough for you. And I venture to say that if 
some other people would take on your job for a montb 
and honestly tackle your problem they too would 
change their minds about the teacher’s easy times. 

Light work! You think of that abominable prob- 
lem of yours, that faces you every hour of the day, 
and even disturbs your rest at uight; that problem, 
that, try as you will, you know can never be solved: 
that problem of pouring a gallon of water into a tea- 
cup; of putting the polish of marble on rough sand- 
stone; of 


Dropping buckets into empty wells 
And growing old in drawing nothing up. 


Yes, it would be light, if only serious people did 
not expect you to solve it. But, unfortunately, they 
do. A hundred per cent. of each class must move to 
the room above. Ready or not, they must be shot—- 
into the next grade. Your problem is to supply the 
push. Your status as a teacher is registered according 
to the success with which you ‘‘lick the platter clean.”’ 

Short hours. You are never permitted to forget 
that school closes 4 o’clock, and Saturday is a day 
off. Just because you are a privileged person with an 
excess of unemployed time. misguided zealots of both 
sexes proclaim your eligibility for community facto- 
tum, and prescribe your duties. You are regarded as 
a good-natured, long-eared beast of burden,—a point 
of view which enables you to get another slant on 
your diminishing status. It never enters these dear, 
numb-dumb-skulls that, seeing you have a dozen les- 
sons to teach on the morrow, you require two or three 
hours each day to make preparations. 

And then the holidays you have, you shameless 
shirker of work! You are worse than a Bolshevist. 
For every dav you work you take a holiday. You 
are not satisfied with Saturdays and Sundays; you 
must needs knock off a counle of days besides in every 
month. close shop at Christmas and Easter, and then 
a long debauch in the summer. ‘‘Whatever do yo1 
do with all these holidays?’’ asks the hardware clerk 
the day before New Year’s. He has been walkine up 
and down, cursing the reaction from the Christmas 
activity, and he is blue-moulding for something to do. 
You have spent the entire Christmas holidays reading 
examination papers. Moreover, you know that every 
Saturday and part of every Sunday for the next six 
months will be spent at the same pious exercise. And 
when the long holidays come, and the kids hike to 
the mountain and the lake, you will shed your coat 


and your collar in the MacKay Avenue School, and 
settle down to the worst inferno of all—because you 
need the money. That is your prospect. There may 
be those who will not be invited to the Minister’s 
Midsummer Meet. But they cannot do without you. 
That reflection goes a long way to increase your self- 
respect. At the same time your empty purse reminds 
you that you cannot do without it, and all your self- 
complacency vanishes. The idea of long holidays is 
a delusion and a snare. Economic necessity cancels 
that boon. You need the money! 

How that reflection diminishes your conception of 
a teacher’s status! You are always needing money. 
You are ashamed to look your wife in the face. Yon 
feel that you have inflicted upon her economic de. 
gradation. You had the nerve to ask her to share a 
beggar’s purse with you. Twenty-nine hundred dol- 
lars! Why, the doctor next door, with whom you 
went to college, can make as much writing prescrip- 
tions alone, not to mention his income from his medi. 
eal practice! Barely enough to maintain existence 
in the dark days of the dollar’s attenuated power. 
Nothing to lay by for. sickness or old age! You have 
reached the peak of your upward climb. You stand 
upon the pinnacle of a teacher’s attainments. Your 
deity is within your grasp. 

But cheer up! The cost of living is going down, 
and that is as good as a boost in salary. So says 
‘‘The Daily Morning Blatherskite.’’ The notorious 
rag calls you a Bolshevist, and opposes tooth and nail 
all your efforts to secure an adjustment of salary com- 
mensurate with the depreciation of the dollar. But. it 
does the service of cheering your soul with the reitera- 
tion that the cost of living is going down. It is still 
demanding 25 cents per week for its unsavory services, 
—an advance of one hundred and fifty per cent. on its 
1914 price; but it paternally admonishes you to possess 
your soul in patience, and to consider your advance 
of twenty-five per cent. a generous recognition of pub- 
lie appreciation. 


The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Precisely where each tooth-point goes; 
The butterfly upon the road 

Preaches contentment to the toad. 


The cost of living is going down! Is it? Listen! 
The hens are cackling in your neighbor’s yard. Seven 
years ago winter eggs were fifty cents a dozen; to-day, 
if you can afford them, you have to pay one dollar a 
dozen. You see, even the hens of Alberta have doubled 
the 1914 schedule. Go to the hen, thou sluggard, con- 
sider her ways and be wise. There’s a teacher for 
you, who’s a tip-top radical! Professional? No. 
Specialist. No. Experienced? Not a bit of it. Abso- 
lutely new at the game; she never sat upon a nest 
until last week. She hasn’t even got a permit. And 
there she goes, red as a Bolshevist, bragging shame- 
lessly about her product, and advertising herself as a 
vara avis whose status is recognized in every home. 

What have you done to keep abreast of the rising 
tide? You, a university graduate, a specialist and an 
expert, professionally trained and experimentally 
tried, you moulder of the nation’s youth, you holder 
of the nation’s soul, what have you done to enhance 
your financial status? That is the question that yon 
gay, cackling, Bolshevistic Biddy flings at you. And 
you answer softly: ‘‘ With infinite effort I have screw- 
ed it up twenty-five per cent.’’ Bah! You haxen’t 
got the status of a good old hen! . 
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Give Minimum Wage for Ceachers and Get Efficiency 


Educational Problems. Discussed at Meeting of Forum; B. C. Moore Favors 
Municipal Unit of Organization 








Why is the Minister of Education in the position 
which he now occupies if not to see that the teacher in 
the poor rural districts is paid as well and that the 
children are given the same opportunity to secure an 
education as in the wealthiest communities? was the 
question asked at the People’s Forum in the Allen thea: 
tre yesterday by B. C. Moore, secretary of the Standard 
local of the U. F. A. Mr. Moore, who explained that 
he was voicing his personal opinions, and not speaking 
as an official, remarked that Hon. George P. Smith, in 
his addresses to the school trustees’ convention in 
Calgary, seemed to be obsessed by fear of the minimum 
salary for teachers. The Minister gave as an excuse— 
it was not a reason—for his opposition to the minimum, 
that it would debar certain poor districts from all educa- 
tional facilities, because they would not be able to raise 
the necessary taxes. This, it was pointed out, would 
cause the poorer districts to have inferior teachers. In 
taking this position, said Mr. Moore, the Minister show- 
ed misunderstanding of his task, which was to see that 
such inequalities should be removed. 

Give the minimum wage, and improve the conditions 
for the teachers, and then demand efficiency, was Mr. 
Moore’s slogan. “We have no right to expect efficiency 
of teachers who are ill-paid, badly accommodated, and 
whose interests are neglected by the school boards they 
serve,’ said he. If the teachers were treated fairly the 
school boards would not suffer from frequent changes, 
and teachers would not be inclined to perform their 
duties in a perfunctory manner. 

Mr. Moore showed clearly that in his opinion the 
Minister is not expressing the feeling or desires of the 
people generally in fighting the Alberta Teachers’ Alli- 
ance. The desire for co-operation with the teachers is 
widespread and it is only by promoting closer co-opera- 
tion, and not by opposition to the teachers’ organization, 
that the interests of education may be advanced. 


Speeches Will Not Do. 


The recent trustees’ convention, said Mr. Moore, was 
not a satisfactory one. It provided an opportunity for 
Mr. Smith to display his rhetorical abilities, but 
eloquent speeches would never solve the educational 
problem. 

Mr. Moore advocated the creation of school districts 
whose boundaries shall be coincident with those of the 
rural municipalities. Trustees could be elected at the 
same time as the municipal councils. The secretaries’ 
salaries might be increased, and provision made for 
high school work and consolidated schools and for the 
appointment of a municipal inspector. 

Under present conditions, Mr. Moore pointed out, 
purchases for the school districts are often expensively 
made, and excessive charges are made. A municipal 
school secretary, handling the business for a whole 
municipality would be in a much better position to 
make businesslike arrangement, and a much higher 
degree of efficiency in administration might be expect- 


ed to result. 
Better Trustees Needed. 


While increased teaching efficiency is desirable, Mr. 
Moore said he considered that a higher standard of in- 
telligence in school trustees must be established if 
teachers are to be given a fair opportunity in many 
rural districts. To this end he proposes that no citizen 





should be eligible for the position of school trustee who 
has not had a public school education. He knew of 
districts in the province where some of the trustees 
could not even write the English language. 

Mr. Moore believed that instead of spending much 
time in patching up the old system in the province, the 
old system should be in large measure discarded, and a 
new system, including a revised curriculum more 
adapted to the needs of the province, introduced. “We 
are educating our rural young people away from the 
farm, rather than for the farm,” said he. “A bushel 
of wheat is not to be seen inside our rural schools.” 
“Our present system of education,” he declared, “en- 
courages mercenary characteristics, rather than service 
and the good of the community. This must be 
changed. at 

The old machinery, the speaker contended, provides 
opportunities for the man who has an axe to grind to 
further the interests of his friends at the expense of the 
real educational needs of the community. In many 
simple but important things the trustees at times failed 
in their duty to the teacher. Provision of wood and 
coal for the winter months was sometimes neglected 
until the cold weather began. These considerations as 
well as the importance of devising a plan of remunera- 
tion which will make the art of teaching not a mere 
stepping stone to other professions, but a life work in 
which the best and most competent men and women 
will willingly engage, are worthy of closest attention. 


Value of Exhibitions. 


Mr. Moore expressed the opinion that the agrieul- 
tural and industraial exhibition should be made into 
one of the greatest of educational mediums, and said 
that the midway shows which provide a form of amuse- 
ment of a poor type, should be replaced by others which 
while entertaining are also elevating. In the livestock 
classes he would like to see honest and fair competition 
between real producers. “If the man on a quarter sec- 
tion were to adopt the methods of the professional live- 
stock showman, he would go out of business in three 
months, said Mr. Moore. He did not condemn the pro- 
fessional, as he believed that these exhibitors were as 
good as could be expected under present conditions. 

The farmers, said the speaker, were entering political 
life in an intelligent manner. Hon. T. A. Grerar, in 
his address at the U.F.A. convention, had not wasted 
words in condemnation either of Mr. Meighen or Mr. 
King, but had appealed for definite clear-cut policies 
which would make for the welfare of the whole com- 
munity. rs 

During the discussion period several speakers de- 
clared that the satisfactory alteration of the educational 
system is impossible so long as the present economic 
interests predominate. The people had no choice but 
to follow the curriculum which was designed to further 
the interests of capitalism. ‘No satisfactory change in 
the educational system is possible until a complete 
economic change has been effected, emancipating 
education from control by the owners of capital, said 
one of the speakers. 

“T believe,” said Mr. Moore, “in helping to improve 
the present system, while fighting for a new one.” 

Ald. Fred J. White was in the chair.—Calgary Alber- 
tan. 
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On Ceaching Srieuce 
(By G. V. Van Tausk, M.A., M.8c., Victoria High School, Edmonton) 








It is necessary to determine what is the place of 
science in education, which again brings us to the 
question—What is the aim of education? Education, 
however, may be physical, vocational, social, cultural. 
or a combination of any or all of these. Apparently, 
the underlying principle of our curricula and syllabi 
is to establish a harmonic balance between mind train- 
ing for general culture and the training of the mind 
for success in the practice of a particular business or 
profession. Whatever the type of education in its 
ultimate analysis, it is a matter of training the mind. 
To a great extent, subjects useful from a vocational 
point of view can be made of value for culture as well. 
To this extent, vocational and cultural education may 
be considered to be coincident. This thesis treats only 
subjects which are cultural or can be made such within 
the scope of a high-school course. In our opinion, the 
proper place for any other subjects is in technical, 
agricultural or other vocational schools. 

Culture, however, is not only knowledge. but also 
sympathy; not only convictions, but toleration; not 
only an absorption of wisdom, but its application to 
public and humanitarian service. To quote Prof. 
Monroe: ‘‘Culture consists in the development of the 
forces and refinements of character.’’ For the purnose 
of secondary education. this. means to know much of 
something and something of many things. This 
may be apnlied to the selection of high-school subiects 
and probably in a lesser degree, to the scope of the 
individual subjects themselves. In other words. the 
great and approved divisions of human knowledge 
which constitute the subjects of our high-school cur- 
ricula. should rank as equals. As a matter of fact. 
thev do not. Many peonle, including those who set 
our Universitv matriculation requirements. assume that 
the so-called humanities (laneuaces. literature, history. 
ete..) have a greater cultural value than the sciences. 
Hichly educated people, for some mysterious reason of 
their own. justify the great attention paid to say Latin 
and Algebra as ‘‘desirable concentration.’’ but con- 
demn a similar amount of time spent on science as 
‘‘narrowing specialization. ”’ 

Huxley in his ‘‘Science and Fdueation’’ proves that 
science trains the intellect. Elliot in ‘*Edueational 
Reform’’ shows to what great extent it stimulates the 
imagination. and that it imparts useful knowiedve is 
generally admitted. The tendency of modern educa- 
tion is to consider a subject cultural to the extent that 
it accomplishes these three things: the training of the 
mind, the stimulating of imacination, and the impart- 
ine of useful knowledge. While quantitatively the 
humanities have a greater claim to a high-school 
student’s time. analitatively science has at least an 
eaual claim. As Huxley expresses it: ‘‘The great end 
of life is not knowledge. but action.’’ and in this re- 
spect no subjects are more valuable than the sciences. 


The sciences should involve the exercise of the in- 
ductive faculties and give the student an intelligent 
appreciation of natural phenomea. Generally sneak- 
ing, the educational value of all the sciences is the 
same. The subjects usually tanght are Botany. 
Zoology. Physics. Chemistry, Physical Geogranhv and 
Agriculture, This last named, however, is partially 


an applied science, and can be made preéminently bio- 
logical or chemico-physical as desired. Botany and 
Zoology are mainly observational in character and prac- 
tically identical in the method of teaching they require. 
Chemistry is mainly experimental in character, and 
Physics is primarily so, though not to the same extent. 
Both require a somewhat similar method of presenta- 
tion. Physical Geography is largely a matter of 
visualizations and generalizations; so too is Agricul- 
ture, if there are no facilities for practical work and 
observation. If schools can not teach all these sub- 
jects, or if the pupils are not required to take them all. 
it is suggested that one out of each of these groups 
should be selected. : 

Whatever combines the the best scientific training 
with the most useful knowledge, is what is of most 
worth in science as a school subject. Scientific train- 
ing, however, means the habitual use of scientific 
method, which is made up of three elements—(1) ex- 
act observation of things as they are; (2) critical com- 
parison of the results thereof, and (3) logical testing of 
the derived conclusions. In order that the subject 
should be useful, it (1) must be made capable of beine 
made simple enough to be clearly comprehended by the 
pupil; (2) it must be knowledge that will help in the 
accomplishment of some worthy purpose, and (3) it 
must be frequently associated with the situations in 
which it is likely to be needed, or some part of them. 
or anything like them, so that it can be recalled when 
the need for it occurs. mers 

It is only so far as the teaching of the sciences ac- 
complishes the above aims, that they are entitled to 
a place in a secondary school curriculum. This, how- 
ever, necessitates the answering of many open ques- 
tions: 

(1) To what extent, if any, should the curriculum 

be changed? 

(2) Which sciences should be studied? 

(3) What subjects should be taken up within the 

individual sciences? 

(4) How much time should be devoted to science 

study? 

(5) What special training does the science teacher 

require? — 

(6) What method should be used in teaching? 

(7) What equipment is necessary? 

There are several others which may come to the 
reader’s mind. 

The writer does not presume to answer these, but 
asks his readers to do so, through the columns of the 
A.T.A. Magazine. At some future date he hopes to 
edit these replies; as it were. make a composite picture 
of them and, giving due credit to the suggestions, pre- 
sent them as a workable whole for the benefit of all 
those who are teaching high-school science in Alberta. 

In writing this article, the following standard 
authorities were consulted : 

Huxley, ‘‘Science and Education,”’’ 

Elliot, ‘‘ Educational Reforms,’’ L 

Lloyd and Bigelow, ‘‘The Teaching of Biology in 
Secondary Schools,’’ 

Twiss, ‘‘Prinecipals of Science Teaching,’’ 

Smith and Hall, ‘‘The Teaching of Chemistry and 
Physies.’’ i 
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Should Cearhers Affiliate with Organized Labor? 


(Contributed) 








The issue is between two types of organization, the 
type of organization that stands splendidly alone and 
splendidly ineffective, if history shows anything at 
all, and the other type of organization, which calls for 
an affiliation of the teacher with the one element in 
society that has given any constructive thought to the 
school problem for the last century. 

That is a startling statement to make, but I am going 
to quote from Professor Commons’ book, ‘‘Documen. 
tary History of American Industrial Society.’’ This 
is what it says: ‘‘Free schools, supported by taxes, 
were the first demand of enfranchised labor.’’ That 
was in 1825 to 1830. ‘‘In New England the principle 
of free schools for all was in theory accomplished, but 
even in New England free schools were much less effi- 
cient than the private ones. Hitherto our historical 
knowledge of the free school movement has ascribed 
that movement to the great humanitarian leaders, with 
Horace Mann at their head. The vitality of the move- 
ment for tax-supported schools was derived, not from 
the humanitarian leaders, but from the growing class 
of wage-earners.’ 

Professor Ely has something to say on that subject 
too, in the ‘‘History of the Labor Movement.’’ He 
tells us: ‘‘Publie instruction was claimed by the party 
of the workingmen, but their demand was met by the 
sneer of derision on the one hand, and the ery of re- 
volution on the other.’’ 

In this connection, the matter of labor’s contribu- 
tion in the initiation of a publie educational system, the 
matter of labor’s continued zeal in behalf of an efficient 
school system, I want to refer to a bulletin of the 
teachers’ organization that is opposed to labor affilia- 
tion. I find on page 15 of this number of the Bulletin 
of the National Education Association an extract from 
a speech delivered by a leader in the labor movement 
at the last meeting of the N. E. A. at Milwaukee. This 
leader in the labor movement said: ‘‘Too many petty 
oligarchies are holding secret sessions, deciding, behind 
closed doors, large questions of publie policy and edu- 
eational progress. These questions that are being de- 
cided ean be decided effectively only by the establish- 
ment of teachers’ councils which would bring to the 
service of the schools the benefit of fresh initiative.”’ 

To what other non-teaching body can a group of 
teachers go to get so sympathetic an analysis of the 
situation? No labor convention has been held in recent 
times which did not devote an appreciable part of its 
time to a consideration of the school problem. The 
American Federation of Labor, to give but a single in- 
stance, at its convention at Atlantic City in 1919 adopt- 
ed an educational platform in which are embodied 19 
demands, every one of which aims at the improvement 
of the schools. Among these demands are the follow- 
ing: Better enforcement of the educational laws, wider 
use of the school plant, reduction in the size of the 
classes, revision of salary schedules upward, increase 
of school revenues to maintain and develop public 
schools, co-operation between boards of education and 
superintendents and committees representing the teach- 
ing body in all eases of controversy between school 
authorities and teachers, tenure of position during 
efficiency. 





I. 


We who teach hug certain delusions about profes- 
sional privileges and professional distinctions that we 
enjoy, and the fact is that the professional distinctions 
of which we boast, we have not, and the professional 
distinctions we say the laborer has not, he is acquiring, 
and in a large measure has already acquired. I am 
going to be very specific, in the first place, in the mat- 
ter of wages. In the N. E. A. bulletin of January, 
1920, we find a graph that shows in dramatic, almost 
pathetic fashion, the salary of the teacher as compared 
with that of the unionized non-professional laborer. 
We find such unprofessional people as machinists on 
the top line, and going down the line we find brick- 
layers, inside wire men, blacksmiths, machine tenders, 
and other menial workers, and finally in that state of 
splendid isolation at the bottom stand the high school 
teacher and the elementary school teacher! 

Now, I do not maintain that wage is all. But I do 
maintain that wage means the extent to which we have 
been able to make the people listen to our demands. 
This chart is a wonderful indication of the extent to 
which we have been unable to make the people listen 
to our demands, or to make them give our demands any 
kind of consideration at all. 

Permit me to refer once more to an article in the 
same N. E. A. bulletin: ‘‘Just as we were getting it 
most fully under way’’—talking of this salary legisla- 
tion—‘‘some people began to talk of strikes, but except 
among the newspapers and among the few agitators, 
the talk of strikes was trifling and negligible.’’ That 
is a fair statement. I am very glad that the writer 
realizes that unionism does not mean the strike. Per- 
haps the preceding speaker knows that there have been 
strikes of teachers in this country, that not one of 
them has taken place in a unionized city, and that there 
have been no strikes in communities where teachers 
were unionized, of which there are about 140 to-day. 

In connection with the usual association which 
exists in our minds between unions and strikes, it 
might be appropriate to read a telegram from the Pre- 
sident of the American Federation of Labor: ‘The 
American Federation of Teachers’’—that is the 
Federation of Teachers’ Unions—‘‘is an international 
union, having absolute control over its own policies 
and actions. No local or state central labor body, nor 
the American Federation of Labor, has the right or the 
power to call upon the teachers, under any cirecum- 
stances, to strike. Therefore, since the American 
Federation of Teachers’ does not use the strike, the 
affiliation with it of local federations of teachers ecan- 
not in any way involve the teachers in a strike. While 
it is a matter outside the jurisdiction of the American 
Federation of Labor, the non-strike policy of the 
American Federation ‘of Teachers meets with our oP 
proval.’’ 
Im. 1 

Now, the teaching profession lacks at least one of 
the things that a profession should have, and labor 
has that one thing which a profession should have. 
There is another thing teachers should have if they are 
members of a profession, which teachers have not, a 
thing which we usually do not associate with labor, 
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and which labor has, and that is, security of tenure. 

Is there anyone really acquainted with the situation 
in New York City who can say that the teacher has 
tenure? The newspaper printed accounts recently of 
the complaint which the school administration lodged 
with the Lusk Committee that the administration 
found it bothersome and difficult to dismiss teachers on 
the basis of a formal trial. The administration is of 
the opinion that the matter of dismissal should be left 
entirely in its hands. 

Educational journals report a recent meeting of the 
State Superintendents, in which the great complaint 
was that the schools are being undermined by the fact 
that superintendents are deprived of a method of quick 
Gismissal of teachers. 

Who undermines the tenure of teachers? Who deter- 
mines the tenure of these professional men and women? 
The non-teacher. Among the laborers, among the 
printers, among the bricklayers, dismissal is not de- 
termined wholly by the non-laborer. The printer has 
a voice as to whether the man who is working at his 
side is worthy of the profession, but we teachers leave 
that entirely to those who do not teach, in a large 
number of cases, know nothing at all of what should 
control the standards of our profession. 

That is the tragedy of the teacher’s lot—the real 
tragedy—which is not wage, but the fact that his pro- 
fessional standards are determined by conduct and 
ideals which find favor in the eyes of those who control 
his job, and so long as the security of tenure of the 
teacher rests on this mean basis, just so long shall we 
not get teachers who are worth while, just so long will 
our boast about a profession be no more than a boast. 

The laborer has a security of tenure, and we have 
taken a leaf out of labor’s book. We shall ask for it 
through the powers with which we have affiliated our- 
selves, and through those powers we are going to pro- 
fessionalize the teaching industry just as some of the 
other industries have been professionalized. 


IV. 


I have treated thus far of two elements which, the 
teaching profession has not and which the labour ho: 
I want to speak of a third element, and that is a voice 
in the determination of policy. The N. E. A. has recog- 
nized the lack and the necessity, and asks for teachers’ 
councils. But there is a weakness pointed out by a 
member of the N. E. A. who has had experience with 
teachers’ councils, and here is what she says: ‘‘The 
voice of the many must really COUNT, not merely be 
heard or be disregarded. There have been sometimes 
autocratic methods in school administration, even 
under the semblance of a democracy. I advocate and 
thoroughly believe in a real conference of administra- 
tion officers, with representatives whom the teachers 
choose, a conference in which there is mutual respect. 
and in which weight is attached to the opinions of both 
sides, so that both contribute to the outcome of the 
eonference.’’ 

What is to determine the attachment of weight? 
When women wanted a voice in public policy, they 
were not satisfied with the statements of legislators 
that full weight would be attached to their opinions. 
They wanted that weight to take care of itself—and 
how? By securing the suffrage itself; and weight will 
be attached to our opinion only when we shall have se- 
cured suffrage in our industry. 

We cannot leave this important matter to others. 
We want a voice in the directorship, a voice in deter- 
mining the policy that shall govern the school system. 


I know that that sounds absurd to teachers, yet, that 
determining voice is one of labor’s dearest acquisitions 
—TI could enumerate a long list of industrial organiza- 
tions in which the workingmen elect directors. These 
workers are granted not merely the privilege of mak- 
ing recommendations, but they are actually represent- 
ed on the governing body. .The laborer is worthy of 
that power. We, who are members of a profession, 
may not be worthy of it yet, but perhaps by associa- 
tion with labor, perhaps by practice in this industrial 
democracy, we shall be worthy of it, and worthy teach- 
ers of citizens of a democracy. 


V. 


We should have a living wage, as members of a 
profession. -‘We should have security of tenure. We 
should also have a voice in the determination of policy. 
But there is something far more important that we 
must inject into our school system, and that is an atti- 
tude of real social service. We are all agreed upon 
this one point, that we are interested in real social ser- 
vice, and we shall give it, not by splendid isolation, 
but by contact with groups that are changing, chang- 
ing, every day, and showing the effect of that change 
through the kind of work that they are doing. 

Permit me to read this from the announcement of 
the British Building Trades Parliament: ‘‘We believe 
that, given devotion, the faith and the courage, our 
industry will be able to lead the way in the industrial 
and social readjustment that should maintain. We 
have glimpsed the possibility of the whole building in- 
dustry of Great Britain being welded together into 
one great self-governing democracy of organized pub- 
lie service.’’ 

That is labor talking, and that is labor achieving it 
in connection with one industry whose history is al- 
ready a matter of record. 

What is the attidude of the teacher? His attitude 
to-day is: ‘‘I resent, I begrudge, the thing I do is 
enough for what I am getting.’’ Have you ever heard 
a teacher say that? Have you ever entertained the 
thought yourself? Is there any question about the 
fact that there is a species of sabotage practised in the 
classroom ? 

The February number of the N. E. A. Bulletin 
features the following: ‘‘Who is responsible for the 
success or the failure of the public school system? Who 
must have a clear understanding of the work of the 
schools and of all the forces which must be utilized in 
order that the schools may render the largest possible 
service? Who must win and keep the respect and the 
confidence of the community and the loyal support of 
the Board of Education? Who must furnish inspira- 
tion and guidance to the teaching force, make teaching 
conditions as favorable as possible, and maintain a 
spirit of professional service? In short, to whom must 
the people, the Board of Education and the teachers. 
look for expert advice and professional leadership? To 
all these questions, there can be but one answer—the 
superintendent.”’ 

The answer of the teachers who are. organizing is 
that the one who is to be responsible is the one who is 
doing the work, the teacher. Now, I mean to imply no 
clash between the two types of workers. We recognize 
the necessity for supervisors, we recognize the neces- 
sity for administrators. We do not claim for one mom- 
ent that everyone can determine policy, but we do 
claim that teachers should have a voice in the choice 
of the people who will determine policy, and then there 
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DENTAL SURGEONS 


Edmonds Block, 12th Ave, & ist W. 
(Half Block From Public Library) 


PHONE M 3686 - . CALGARY 



































BERING 
MAKES 
GOOD 
GLASSES 


Alberta Corner, - CALGARY 


R. H. MORRISON 
PRESCRIPTION OPTICIAN 
Phone M5448 609 Ist St. W. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 


FOR 
BOOTS and SHOES 
—S E E— 


HERBERT TAYLOR 


“The Store of Guaranteed Quality 
and Economy” 


Phone W4930 
803 17th Ave. W. - CALGARY 



































PEARSON’S 


BOOK, STATIONERY AND 
WALLPAPER HOUSE 


Headquarters For Everything In 
Books, Stationery, Toys, Dolls, Fan- 
cy Goods, Pictures, Games, Phono- 
graphs, Records, Sheet Music, Player 

Rolls, Sporting Goods, Etc. 


216 Eighth Ave. East 
CALGARY 











The Underwood is used by prac- 
tically all schools which teach 
typewriting. 

It is more generally used in 
offices than all other type- 
writers now manufactured. 
The Underwood has won every 
world’s Championship for Speed 
and Accurancy. 


United Typewriter Co, Ltd. 


EDMONTON CALGARY 
And Other Canadian Cities 








VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
& COMPANY 


Barristers, Solicitors, Etc. 


George H. Van Allen, LL.B.; W. E. 
Simpson, LL.B. Empire Building (Cor. 
101ist St. and Jasper Ave.) Edmonton. 
Solicitors for Alberta Teachers’ Al- 
liance, Inc., Thacker Bond and Mort- 
gage Company of Minneapolis, Cana- 
dian Dinant Coal Company, Limited. 

















ALBERTA COLLEGE 
SOUTH 
EDMONTON 


HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


Rev. A. S. Tuttle, M.A., D.D. 
Principal 
PHONE 31153 
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need be no plea for co-operation. Real dmocracy 
EVOKES co-operation ! 

The measure of the success of a superintendent will 
be taken in terms of his ability to secure that co- 
operation, co-operation of willing workers; not co- 
operation that is extracted by force, but the kind of 
co-operation that comes from people who have recog- 
nized a leader and who want him to lead. 

We, as teachers, have been in a measure traitors to 
our calling. We have been too busy finding fault, we 
have been too busy criticizing the labor movement, we 
have been too busy criticizing the illiteracy of labor, 
we have been too busy criticizing the crudeness of 
labor, the rough tactics which it follows, and all that, 
and we have kept aloof because we feared that we 
might besmirch our immaculate professional cloth. 

The function of a teacher is not that of judge. The 
function of the teacher is to mingle and to follow. 
Schwab had this message for all of us, teachers includ- 
ed: ‘‘We are at the threshold of anew era. It means 
that one thing, and that is that the man who labors 
with his hands, who does not possess property, is the 
one who is going to dominate the affairs of the world. 


This great change is to be a social adjustment. I re- 
peat that it will be a great hardship to those who con- 
trol property, but perhaps in the end it will work 
estimably to the good of us all. Therefore it is our 
duty not to oppose, but to instruct, to meet and to 
mingle with the views of others.’’ 

There is this capitalist calling us to our duty, not to 
oppose this great body, not to refuse to understand it, 
but to understand it, mingle with it, and become its 
teacher. How? By joining with it and earning its 
trust, not by standing aloof and criticizing it. I repeat 
that, in the attitude of fault-finding we are traitors to 
our trust as teachers! 

I want to close with this invitation to those who have 
been opposing unionism: ‘‘Our union movement can- 
not be stopped by all the methods that may be at the 
disposal of the administration, and in most com- 
munities we find no opposition. It cannot be stopped 
by such methods, because the union movement is born 
of hope in a new world. The teacher is joining with 
the one force that is making for that new world. It 
is to this fellowship of optimism that I am inviting the 
type of teacher who says, ‘‘Oh, what’s the use?’’ 








The Calgary Situation 


(By J. W. Barnett) 








It will doubtless be remembered that at the first con- 
vention of the Canadian ‘Teachers’ Federation, after 
the Constitution had been drafted, the delegates 
naturally turned to the consideration of Dominion wide 
policy. Everyone realized that until the right 
atmosphere prevailed throughout the Dominion with 
respect to recognition of teachers’ organizations, and 
until the economic status of the teaching pro- 
fession is comparable with that of other profes- 
sions these cardinal issues must be paramount with the 
C.T.F. Therefore resolutions were passed, one en- 
dorsing the principle of recognition involving teacher 
representation, and another calling upon every affiliated 
organization to develop a vigorous salary campaign 
during the year, the slogan of such campaign to be 
“Double the 1914 basis of pay.” 


The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance has carried on a 
campaign of education and propaganda, striving by 
every means at our disposal to convince the public that 
efficient administration and the improvement of the 
personnel of the profession both as regards academic 
qualification and efficient, experienced service is in- 
separably connected with unequivocal recognition and 

equate remuneration. We fondly hoped that we 
had succeeded, and the upward trend in salary of the 
grade teachers and those in rural schools certainly gave 
us to believe that the teaching profession was at last 
coming into its own. There seemed to be a promise 
that the teachers’ organizations would be spared that 
turmoil, sacrifice and bitter opposition experienced in 
the early stages by other organizations of wage earners, 
and that we might fulfill our mission of raising the 
status of the teaching profession and benefiting the 
cause of education with a minimum amount of anti- 
organization propaganda being developed against us. 
But no, our smug complacency has received a rude jolt. 
With few exceptions the press has fallen into line be- 


hind the re-actionaries, and in too many cases has over- 
stepped the limits of sportmanslike opposition and 
indulged in gross misrepresentation ; public bodies seem 
inclined to resent the tendency of the teaching profes- 
sion to rouse from its lethargy ; school trustees seem un- 
able to realize that the teachers have been born again, 
and that the obsequious underling and apologetic in- 
dividual bargainer is becoming a thing of the past: in 
other words, this monstrosity—a teachers organization 
pledged to collective bargaining—must be scotched 
discredited and destroyed. And it is to this attitude, 
so obviously engendered and fostered at the recent 
Trustees’ Convention at Calgary that one must attribute 
the present atmosphere of unrest and strife amongst 
the teachers throughout the Province, notably in the 
larger cities. 

The Executive of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance 
drew up the amended Provincial Salary Schedule and 
committees of teachers working in the large cities gave 
most favorable reports of its reception by leading pub- 
lic men. In Calgary, over 200 signatures were obtain- 
ed to documents which in many cases suggested for 
teachers remuneration higher than is provided for in 
the 1921 Provincial Schedule. All seemed to be going 
splendidly and members of the School Board seemed 
disposed to giving the teachers every consideration. 
The Provincial Salary Schedule was presented and al- 
though it was voted down the Board resolved to “pre- 
pare a Schedule for submission to the Alliance.” 

And then the Trustees’ Convention was held. 


The Board met and turned down a proposal for a 
conference with the teachers (refusal of recognition), 
but a threat of trouble from the teachers brought a 
change of attitude. On February 17th, the Board, 
instead of introducing another schedule presented the 
1920 schedule with a few insignificant amendments. 
The Alliance naturally turned ‘down this offer and 
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CLASSIFIED 


TEACHERS WANTED 


CLAREMONT S.D. NO. 3018, LOVERNA, 
Sask., Female Teacher Wanted. Second 
Class Certificate. Must have had previous 
experience. Salary $100 per month. Easy 
school, 15 scholars on register. Grade VI 
downwards. Board $30.00, % mile from 
school. English settlement. C. Palmer, 
Loverna, Sask. 

WANTED—TEACHER IMMEDIATELY FOR 
Langford S.D. No. 3301. Qualified, male or 
































female. Salary $1200. Board $30.00 per 

— one ee — —, — pote nan gay AND 
‘amily, one child. e to school in ba Th W. Id M J. 

weather. M. F. Suiter, Sec.-Treasurer. e or oves! Optometrists and onc 





WANTED—TWO TEACHERS FOR TWO- 

roomed school, First or Second Class Cer- SO DOES DILLER"! Phone M2242 123 Eighth Ave. W 
tificate. Cadron S.D. No. 2195. P. J. An- oo ° 7 
druk, Sec.-Treasurer, Sunland. (Opposite Pantages Theatre) 


BUKOWINA S.D. No. 1162—WANTED, TWO CALGARY, ALTA. 
teachers for two-roomed school. First or The World Every 24 Hours. : 
Second Class Certificates. Commence dut- 


=> a P. J. Andruk, Sec.-Treasurer, DILLER IN 8 YEARS. 











TEACHER WANTED—BATTLE VALLEY GET “PRANG BULLETIN!” FREE 
Sinan sek, "Sind Clam Sefeate: Brery Grade Teach 
L c ass Certificate. ry e Teacher, i 
Boarding house gne mile from School, Bng- Where does he move? o- yy Sadan sal coe 
sh speaking strict. 4 4 ngton, ‘ eacher of hand-work needs th 
b Sec.-Treasurer, Edgerton. I ‘th Smith’ “Prang Bulletin” of ‘Art. Suscien. 
¥ TEACHER WANTED—$i200 PER YEAR n wit mit s Drug Profusely illustrated. It tells you how 
cs for 7 months. Second Class Certificate. ‘ = i” Enamelac,” ‘Permodello,” 
Apply R. G. Mainwaring, Sec.-Treasurer, Store, next door to the King atik” Dyes, etc. 
Five Lakes School Board, Dunstable P.O., THE PRANG COMPANY 
Alberta. Edward Hotel. “Sanam 
” ¥ 





TEACHER WANTED AT ONCE FOR THE 
Rebel Creek S.D. No. 3020. Qualified 





























$1200, Permit $1080 per Ordinance. Board 
$30.00 per month, one mile from school. Why does he move? 
na a H. Geo. Hansen, Sec., Hawksdale, HOME OF ELECTRICAL 
BATTLE VALLEY S.D. No. 2184 REQUIRE Ask the landlord. MERCHANDISE 
a Saar jad os a Gulety — Bee- Prompt Attention on Mail Orders. 
on ass Certificate. oard one mile from . 
school. English speaking district. We one Burnhanm-Frith Electric Co. 
ong glad to have enquiries. B Ww. LIMITED ’ 
ngton, Sec.-Treasurer, Edgerton, ta. Cor. 104 St. & Jasper 
NEW ° . . Ave. Phone 61 
BABIN LAKE S.D. No. 3708 oy AD DRESS: dmonton, - Alberta - 
teacher as soon as possible. alary 
per year. Teacher holding Second or Third 
' Class Certificate. John R. McCulloch, Sec.- 101 74 101st St. 
_Treasurer, Monitor, Alta. J. E. S. McCLUNG 
WANTED—CAPABLE MEN AND WOMEN OPTOMETRIST 





to represent the oldest Life Insurance Co. 
in North America and the largest Stand- 
ard Life Insurance in the world. Lowest 
net premiums and most liberal disability 
clauses granted on equal terms to men and 
women, The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Eyes Tested, Glasses Fitted, Etc. 
Phone 2856 10312 Jasper Ave. 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 










































































of New York, S. A. Gordon Barnes, Provin- : 
ial M - 207-8 McLeod Bldg., Edmon- JEWELERS ND S\WATCH REPAIR 
a ws A tencuy MISS FAWDRY 
OPTICIANS “N SILVERWARE PHOTOGRAPHER 
PROFESSIONAL 10212 JASPER. AVE EDMONTON Everything in Photography. 
DR. D. MARION, Dentist, Hulbert Block, Child Portraits a Specialty. 
Whyte Avenue, Edmonton South. 127A 8th Ave. w., Calgary, Alta. 
| BOULANGER & BOISSONNEAULT, DRS.— “Mail Order Optical Service” Studio Phone M1340 
tory Dr Roulanger, FLASC-A post gradu: 10129 oo agp rn, G. P. PAYZANT 
ate, Paris, London and New York hospitals. per Ave. onton + oa 
diseases, G-U) diseases. Dr, Boldsonneault, siadienmmmine a e Honesomegll Ical one 
.L., M.D., o Han ° 
York hospitals. 4 Specialties: “General, sur- Work by Mall. ekeaieen 118 Eighth Avenue W., 
. m seases, witery. ele- 
phonies: 1082, 2009, $1288; ospitai phone CALGARY, ALTA. 
e ce: asper venue, 
PE TT Res. Phone W4006 Office M5339 
ALLIN, DR. NORMAN—EYE, EAR, NOSE 7 UMMER, AND 
and Throat. 502 McLeod Bldg. Phone oes ee 
1226 or 31308. 
' General Practice. 
Specialty: Nervous, Gastric, Rectal W J NELSON & Go 
y La 4 Diseases, — = Pron and Throat. e e e 
YALE SHOE STORE 301 Grain Exchange. Phone M2787. Lethbridge, Alta. 
Nurse in Attendance. 
for Everything in Boots and Shoes and 
* E ‘ 
Shoes that Fit and MDR. B. J. CHARLES canines 
; Ww , DENTIST Mail Orders Get Prompt Attention. 
ea 118A pager W., Specialists in Foot Troubles and 
Next to Monarch Theatre Edmonton CALGARY, : Proper Fitting of Shoes. 
q Office Phone M6084 House M5293 
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bitter resentment of the Board’s action was apparent, 
so much so that the teachers took the stand that “We 
abhor strikes, but-——————_”_ ; 

The Calgary Herald immediately published a series 
of letters, many of them anonymous, and also reported 
a number of interviews some of them with members of 
the School Board, and from an ex-oificial of the Board 
with the obvious intention of showing that the public 
were bitterly opposed to the action of the teachers. ‘I'he 
teachers, however, had in their possession hundreds of 
statements proving that the thoughtful and intiuential 
section of the citizens are favoravly disposed to grant- 
ing the teachers’ requests. ‘I'he Board scorned any 
suggestion of arbitration and since a compromize seem- 
ed out of the question an overwhelming majority of the 
Alliance resolved: 


“That the Calgary Teachers’ Alliance give the 
Public School Board notice that unless the salary 
schedule presented to the Board in January be 
accepted and satisfactorily adjusted before March 
1Uth, the Calgary teachers, who are members of the 
Alliance, will cease work on March 11th.’’ 


As is usual in all such cases sympathy with the prin- 
ciple of higher salaries was voiced by members of the 
board, but, as one of the opposition members put it, 
money comes before principle. A majority of the 


Board again went on record as irrevocably opposed to 
giving any further increase or of arbitrating on the 
Alliance Schedule, and the crisis was precipitated. 


The callous and provocative attitude of the majority 
of the Board evidently met with strong condemnation 
on the part of important and influential public bodies: 
the Ministerial Association passed a resolution urging 
the Board and the Alliance to get together and pointed 
out a definite contract where negotiations might 
begin; the Mayor, at the request of the Rotary Club 
wrote the Alliance urging a postponement of the strike 
for another week in order to secure ngotiations with the 
members of the School Board, for which diplomatic 
and reasonable attitude we heartily commend him; the 
President of the Alliance made a definite statement 
clearing away a considerable amount of misunderstand- 
ing. lr. Carr stated that the Alliance had never closed 
the door for negotiation. It was only after the 
majority of the Board had again and again refused to 
open negotiations on the basis of the Alliance Schedule 
that their ultimatum, as a last resort, had been sent in. 

Dr. Scott, Superintendent of Schools informed the 
‘*Herald’’ that would-be teacher strike-breakers were 
offering their services but this had had no effect on the 
solidarity of the Calgary teachers. Every section of the 
Alliance has published a statement of their case and 
numerous lettters for and against the teachers have ap- 
peared in the newspapers. The Calgary teachers have 
received guarantees of support from the President of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation and from officials of 
every affiliated provincial organization, and there is 
evident anxiety on the part of the teachers throughout 
the Dominion to give strong and unqualified support. 

In fairness to the minority on the School Board it 
must be stated that the whole campaign of provocation 
and refusal to negotiate on the part of the Board has 
been carried through only after strenuous opposition on 
the part of the minority. Mrs, Carson and Mr. Harry 
Pride, labor members of the Board, have fought 
tenaciously, but in vain, to see that the teachers’ de- 
mands met with consideration. The re-actionaries have 
a majority of one, including the Chairman. 


Up to the time of writing the situation is thus: the 
Alliance has deferred action for a week and promised 
to exhaust every means of arriving at an amicable set- 
tlement before resorting to extreme measures, and there 
now seems to be a disposition on the part of the Board 
to discuss the Alliance schedule, even though they are 
unprepared to accept it in its entirety. ‘The Mayor has 
made the following statement: “I am quite hopeful that 
it will be possible to get another conference between the 
School Board and the Alliance on the Teachers’ Salary 
Matter.” He has discussed the matter tentatively with 
the most bitter opponents of the teachers on the Board 
—Messrs. Selwood and Sinnot—and he is optimistic 
that a compromise will be reached. 





PAY TEACHERS LESS 


The proposed general advance in the rate of peda- 
gogical pay would tend to intensify the characteristic 
fault of teachers, the quality of being opinionated. It 
would have the unfortunate effect of freeing them to a 
certain extent from the salutary restraint and domina- 
tion of such agencies as school boards, trustees, and 
regents. The instructors of the young would grow 
more and more independent as they grew more vros- 
perous till they might even have the temerity to be- 
lieve that they ought to express their opinions openly 
and frankly on public questions instead of deferring to 
the wiser heads possessing the Divine Right to hire 
and fire. 

Furthermore, any such ridiculous increase of salar- 
ies as has been suggested would merely encourage the 
natural indolence of teachers. If their salaries were 
doubled, they would probably work only half the year, 
devoting the other half to ‘‘research’’ or some other 
selfish indulgence. Thus the remedy would contribute 
to the scarcity of teachers, the very evil that some 
people think it would cure. 

In general, the economic effect of a wholesale ad- 
vance in the wage scale of teachers would be to place 
them on the plane with day laborers. The increase in 
salary would put the teacher on equal terms, financially 
if not socially, with the roustabout and the deckhand, 
only a little lower than the White Wing and the police- 
man. Surely we wish no such readjustment of social 
distinetions. 


But this caste leveling would not be the worst effect 
of more cash for the culture-mongers. There is yet one 
other very important consideration, a delicate and in- 
teresting condition that should be faced frankly. If 
teachers are paid higher wages, they will be tempted 
to reproduce their kind,—as they cannot at present 
afford to do. Now it is well known that educators as 
a class are painfully conscientious plodders, cautious, 
conservative, and refined, dreamy, impractical, and 
pepless. That they commonly dislike jazz is a fair in- 
dication of their temperamental peculiarities. They 
came into existence, most of them, as inexplicable 
shoots of otherwise good American stock; their occur- 
rence is to be attributed to chance rather than to any 
taint or defect in the line of parenthood. 


The true solution for the problem of American edu- 
cation today is to reduce teachers’ salaries, and teach- 
ers themselves, toa minimum. Far from advancing the - 
teaching wage, we must cut it in half. Schooling, after 
all, is a tedious, enervating, and confounded luxury. 
We should pay for it with what little we can spare 
after buying necessities—The New Republic. 














Aids to Teaching 


As Good Tools to the Skilled Mechanics, so are these 
Supplies Necessary to the Teacher— 


DRAWING AND PAINTING SUPPLIES 
Graphic Drawing Books—Grades 1, 2, 3, 4, each......26¢ 
Graphic Drawing Books—Grades 5, 6, 7, 8, each......25¢ 
Graphic Drawing Books—For High School, each......35¢ 
Drawing Pads, each ............. +,..10¢, 200, 25¢ and 60c 
Blank Drawing Books, each 
Art Drawing Paper in sheets, each 10c, 20¢ and 25¢ 

Cream Manilla Drawing Paper, 100 sheets to package. 
Cream Manilla aati. Paper, in sheets 9x12 inches. 
Per package 
Cream Manilla Drawing Paper, in —— 6x9 inched. 
Per package 


Primary peliring Paper, assottuhesit, per ASO Si 40c 
Grammar Drawing Paper, assortment, per package. ..55c 
American Pastellos, No. 1047, 16 colors, per box......25¢ 
American Pastellos. No. 8, 8 colors, per box 

Reeve’s Pastelis, 9 colors, per dozen boxes 

Crayola, No. 8, 8 colors, per dozen boxes 

Westminister Wax Crayon, per dozen boxes 

Biendwell Wax Crayon, per dozen boxes.. 


mane © Water er Box No. 1,4 colors ona _— 
DEGGR. POP DABS ii oo cee ss chan ee Wicho a Ba’s Raienbe.e << 


Prang’s Water Color Box No. 4, 4 colors aa dxnnat 
hair brush. Per box 


Prang’s Water Color Box No. 8, 8 colors with jerbok. 
brush, No. 6. Per box 


Reeve’s Water Color Box No. 50, 4 entors. Per box....46¢ 
Reeve’s Water Color Box No. 50a, 6 colors. Per box.,..70c 


Reeve’s Water Color Box No, 21, 12 = and 2 
brushes, Per box 


Reeve's ‘A gg” Bog ae Box No. 21a, 14 éalors and 3 
brushes r box $1 


25 
French ieksiceese per dozen sticks ........ es Besiekas --25¢ 

Per box of 4 dozen .76¢ 
Higgin’s Waterproof Drawing Ink. Per bottle.........45¢ 


PRIMARY AND MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES 


Natural Raffia, per pound 

10 pound for 
Colored Raffia—Eleven colors, pee hank (% ‘tb... 

Per pound (4 hanks) 

Raffia Scissors, No, 820, 4 inches long. Per doz.. 

No. 824, 5 inches long. Per doz. ........ceceeses "$4.80 
Kindergarten Scissors, No. 91, 4 inches long. Doz. poe 
No. 2 Basketry Reeds. Per pound ........-«se+ss0-- 

‘\No. 3 Basketry Reeds. Per pound 
No, 4 Basketry Reeds. Per pound ........ oka telieal 
No, 5 Basketry Reeds. Per pound 








Plasticine, all colors. Per pound ........... bids ck ees SOS 
20; FOC TINE Re inks 5 8 ok vid ce ine eedow ands ee eeueesG4.50 
Pricked Sewing Cards.. Set A, per 100 ........... F 
SRG Bape TO i sine ok og di vot vdeo ees cadeace slowhiew > 0880 
ks ae ERS es ee ato-6 4k diac 


Patriotic Perforated Sewing taede. Per 100 

Ideal Sewing Cards:* Per package (50) ........-. g-++ 0c 
Silkene—all colors. Per dozen spools ......0...+¢.0: -$1.65 
Weaving Mats—7"x7". Per package.....: 

Weaving Mats. 4%” 4%". Per package........ 
Cutting and “Folding Papers, 100 sheets, 4’’x4”........ 

100 sheets, 5’’x5” 

100 sheets, 6’’x6’’ 

100 sheets, 7”'x7"’ 

100 sheets, 8’’x8’’ 

Heaving Folding and Construction Papem 50 sheets, 
4"'x4" 

SO OE BI oa cee sade ve aa cclghacs Gebecndas ov. 406 

50 sheets, 8’x8" .............. 

50 sheets, 9’’x12” % 
Construction Paper, 20x25”, all ectineis doz. sheets. .$1.00 
Colored sticks for stick-laying, assorted lengths, 100. .65c 
Ideal Number Builders. Per box 
Ideal Table Builder. Per box 
Combination Number and Word Cards. Per box. 
Fassett’s Standardized Number Tests. Per set 
Ideal Domino Cards, Per set .........cceccseeessceess 35c 
Cubical Counting Blocks. Per box ........s.sse008- .-.50c 
Ideal Phonic Word Builder. Per box ......+.sce00e0% -30¢ 
Medical Script Sentence Builder. Per box 
Ideal Sentence Builder. Per box 
Busy Work Straight Line Drawings, No. 9081. Set.-.$1.00 
Ideal Drawings to Color. Per set - 406 
Calendars to Color, Per set ........-sessesecoes aade'd '25¢ 
Birds to Color. Per set 
Children of Other Nations. Per set ..... ** 

Ideal Silkonette Designs. Per set 
Johnson Poster Patterns. Per set 


VALUABLE BUSY WORK BOOKS 


How to Cut and ened Paper. Per copy (postpaid).... 

With Scissors and Paste. Per copy (postpaid) 

Story and Seat Work with Patterns. 

Paper and Scissors in the School 

Seat Work and Industrial ~ gperascae 

Primary Handwork. Per c 

_—— Training Play Problems for Boys and ciris, 
er copy. 


These are only a few items taken from my 160 page catalogue of school supplies— 
brimful of interest to every trustee, teacher and scholar in Alberta. If you haven’t a copy 


send for one TODAY. 


Complete school equipment supplied. 








F, E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
CALGARY, 


ALBERTA 




















MOYER’S 
Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk 


The Only 
Movable .Chair 
that Allows 
Pupils to Enter 
From Either 
Side 


The Only 
Movable Chair 
Desk in which 
Both Desk and 

Chair are 

Adjustable 


NOTE THAT THE DESK IS SUPPORTED AT BOTH ENDS. 
Made in Canada, by Canadian Workmen, for Canadian Boys and Girls 





New 


Map of Europe 
Size 54 x 68 Inches 


The Map We Have All Been Waiting For 
Up-to-date in Every Detail 
Perfect Colorings Accurate Drawings 
Non-fading Colors 
MADE BY GEO. PHILIP & SONS 


London, England 


The Foremost Map Makers of the 
British Empire. 





New British Empire Map 
of the World in 


Hemispheres 
Size 80 x 60 Inches 


All British Possessions Shown in Red 


New European Boundaries Correctly 
Drawn 


ANOTHER PHILIP’S PRODUCTION 


Every School in Canada Should Have 
These Two Maps 





E. N. MOYER COMPANY, LIMITED 


CANADA’S SCHOOL FURNISHERS 


100 Front St. West 
TORONTO 


10187 104th Street 
EDMONTON 


110 Princess Street 
WINNIPEG 














